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The State and Its Officials 


CCORDING to the teaching of the Catholic Church, 

the authority of the State does not come from the 
people. It comes ultimately from the Creator of State 
and people, Almighty God. This teaching may seem to 
contradict the Declaration of Independence, but the con- 
flict is apparent, not real. In the opening paragraph of 
that document Jefferson asserts that the individual pos- 
sesses rights which no majority and no Government may 
cancel. 

The ultimate reason is that these rights, necessary for 
man’s proper status as a human being, are derived neither 
from his fellows, taken collectively, nor from the par- 
ticular form of government which they may have adopted. 
The people, their government, and the individual, are alike 
dependent upon the will of their common Creator for their 
several rights, and alike are bound by Him to the proper 
performance of their respective duties. Nevertheless, the 
rightful authority of the State is very great. Indeed, in 
its assigned sphere, it is supreme, and we obey the State 
for the same reason that we obey Almighty God. In 
rendering service, and evincing due subjection to the 
State, we serve God Who has clothed the State with 
power, and affirm our subjection to Him. Whoever “ re- 
sisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God,” writes 
St. Paul. 

On this point of subjection, the precept of Our Divine 
Lord to give to Caesar the things that belong to Caesar 
is plain. Moreover, the preaching of the Apostles, especial- 
ly of St. Paul, and the constant teaching of the Church, 
leave us no room for doubt. There may be difference of 
opinion as to the extent in special cases of the authority 
which the State may justly claim, and this divergence has 
frequently given occasion for dispute among Catholic 
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philosophers. But on the fact that the State has received 
from Almighty God the powers necessary for its existence 
and for the execution of its purposes, there is unanimity. 

It should not be concluded, however, that the people play 
no part either in the formation of their government, or 
in the manner in which its authority shall be exercised. 
There is a sense in which the proverb, “the voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” it quite true. The Divine 
right of kings, meaning that this or that family or in- 
dividual has been set aside by Almighty God for an un- 
broken tenure of sovereignty, is no part of the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. Kings, presidents, and ruling 
bodies, who abuse their power may be removed by the 
people, who then act as agents of the Divine Will in 
adopting another form of government. “ The right to 
rule is not necessarily bound up with any special form of 
government,” writes Leo XIII. “ It may take this or that 
form, provided only that it be of a nature to insure the 
general welfare.” (Encyclical “ On the Christian Consti- 
tution of States.”) But when a given form of government 
abuses its powers, and so fails to provide for the general 
welfare, the people not only may, but must resist. In case 
the ordinary means of resistance and correction fail to 
have effect, such government should be brought to an end, 
peacefully, if possible, but forcibly, if necessary. “ To re- 
sist becomes a positive duty; to obey, a crime,” writes 
Leo XIII, referring to statutes promulgated by the State 
in defiance of its rightful powers. (Encyclical “On the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens.’’) 

When conflict arises, the cause is usually the tendency 
of officials to enlarge their delegated and restricted pow- 
ers. Some conflict is all but inevitable, since the actual ap- 
plication of the authority of the Government to concrete 
instances is entrusted not to angels but to men. These 
may be statesmen, mediocrities, or plundering politicians. 
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Hence a careful distinction must be drawn between the 
Government, as such, and what in this country we have 
come to call “ the Administration,’ State or Federal. The 
State does not lose its authority merely because some of 
its officials abuse the powers entrusted to them. That 
authority would not be lost, even if all public officials 
were similarly guilty. But in this case, a duty of stern 
and immediate correction would rest upon the people. 
These musings are not pure theory. They have a very 
practical application to government as it is functioning in 
this country today. Under the stress of an economic 
emergency, the Federal Government has assumed powers 
and undertaken duties which heretofore have been con- 
ceived as lying outside its sphere. It is probable that the 
Government will never wholly relinquish either the powers 
or the duties. Today, then, more than at any other time 
in our history does the duty devolve upon the people of 
scrutinizing the character and ability of every candidate 
for office. A proper balance between Federal and State 
jurisdiction must be secured by the election of strong and 
intelligent State officials. No less care is needed to insure 
that the vast powers exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be used faithfully for the general welfare. 


The Changed Social Sense 


N excellent suggestion was made last week by Sec- 

retary Perkins in reference to company reserves and 
wages. It would be wise, she thought, to set aside a por- 
tion of the corporate surplus as a reserve to keep em- 
ployes at work who otherwise would be dismissed. While 
the remark was made, apparently, to initiate a confer- 
ence, it does not seem to have been discussed. But of 
its value, there is no question. 

One splendid result of all these conferences is the 
knowledge which many employers are gaining of their 
true relation to the employe, and of the duties which flow 
from it. Before the rise of the factory system, the em- 
ployer’s attitude was quasi-paternal in fact, and, quite 
commonly, also in law. The farm hand or the apprentice 
was a member of the master’s family, and while there 
were abuses even in those days, the benefits to the em- 
ploye outweighed the drawbacks. When machines began 
to supplant men, the old relation could not be maintained 
wholly unchanged, and, by degrees, was abandoned. Under 
the laissez-faire system, when labor was purchased in the 
cheapest market, like so much coal or iron, it became im- 
possible, but only because employers thought they did 
their full duty by paying the lowest wage and exacting 
the maximum of work. 

That feature, at least, of the laissez-faire system, no 
one now defends. Employers are realizing that their first 
duty is to treat their workers as human beings. The State 
on its part begins to realize that when employers fail in 
this duty, it must invoke all its authority to bring them 
to their senses. The public at large knows that since 
capital and labor are necessary, one to the other, every- 
thing in the body politic that leads to discord, must be 
removed. 
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That the reserve system suggested by Secretary Perkins 
could be legally enforced, is open to some doubt. But if 
the better conditions envisioned by the Administration can 
be established, it will probably be established voluntarily. 
Conscientious employers established it years ago. 


The Steel Code 


T is too early to say that the steel code, as tentatively 

adopted, is a victory for the workers. In some re- 
spects it does not measure up, as both Secretary Perkins 
and President Green of the Federation of Labor have 
pointed out, to the full purposes of the Recovery Act. 
We are not disposed to side with those labor leaders who 
insist that the code abolishes the right to strike, since to 
stress that right at this time is like grasping at a shadow, 
with imminent danger of missing the substance. The right 
to strike, given the existence of certain conditions, is cer- 
tainly a right which the civil authority may not abolish. 
But to press the bare point of recognition of this right at 
the present juncture, seems inadvisable. 

There is something suspicious in the willingness of the 
steel barons to accept the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and that, in our judgment, is a matter of far greater 
importance. Under the Act, the right to organize, and 
to bargain collectively, is guaranteed the workers, but 
how this second right is to be exercised profitably is a 
pertinent question. The steel barons assert that the Act 
does not impose any particular form of union on them, 
and that is true. The Act provides that no employer may 
discriminate against a member of a union, and sustains 
the right of workers to form their own unions. But it 
does not compel the employer to take on only members of 
a union. Thus, while he may not conduct an “ open shop,” 
in the sense of excluding members of a union—which, 
practically, is the meaning the term has thus far borne— 
he is at liberty to employ workers as he sees fit, without 
reference to membership in a union, and to confine all 
collective-bargaining plans to them exclusively. 

Yet it is very difficult to see in labor’s right to bargain 
collectively much more than an academic phrase, unless 
all, or practically all, workers in a given group, are en- 
couraged to enforce this right through a freely chosen 
union, affiliated with other unions. The Act does not in 
terms forbid the company union, as President Green 
rightly declares, and it was in the steel industry par- 
ticularly that this alleged union has caused a world of 
trouble. Is the president of the Iron and Steel Institute 
ready to abandon this trouble maker, and co-operate with 
the regular unions affiliated, or which can be affiliated, 
with the American Federation of Labor? His statements 
at the hearings do not show that he is ready to make this 
abdication. Apparently, his preference is for the “ open- 
shop” policy, although not to the extent of actually dis- 
criminating against the free union. In the face of Presi- 
dent Green’s suggestion that the steel workers be polled 
secretly to ascertain whether they wish to form company 
unions, or unions under the Federation of Labor, he was 
silent. 
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It should be stated, however, that Secretary Perkins was 
willing to accept the terms offered on this point by the 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute. However, the 
Secretary was not fully satisfied with the provision for 
hours and wages, and for the re-employment of men 
thrown out of work in the past three years. By the time 
these lines are in print, better terms may have been se- 
cured, and, in any case, much has been won for labor, 
even though the gains fall far short of a sweeping victory. 


Will the Motion Pictures Conform? 


N the last session of Congress Representative Patman, 

of inflation fame, introduced a bill calling for one of 
the usual political movie censorship schemes, by setting 
up the Federal board, in which the women, incidentally, 
would be outnumbered by the men five to four. The bill 
went the way of all such schemes, possibly because Mr. 
Patman was more interested in the War veterans. There 
was, however, a new angle to this ancient proposal. Its 
author called for nothing less than the inclusion in the 
bill of the Production Code signed by the producers them- 
selves in 1930, in which they bound themselves to ob- 
serve the precepts of morality in their product. This 
Code would be the guiding principle by which violating 
films would be forbidden inter-State sales, thus damming 
up the flood of immorality to the unhappy States of New 
York and California. There is at present, fortunately, 
little chance of such a Federal censorship. 

This proposal, however, gives us an idea. At this writ- 
ing, the motion-picture industry is doing what everybody 
else in the country apparently is doing: wrestling with a 
code which will pass the eagle eye of General Johnson 
in Washington and be obligatory on all members of the 
industry concerned, whether they sign the code or not. 
Now these codes are concerned primarily with trade prac- 
tices, and in particular with conditions and wages of labor. 
But the intent of the Act, and the practice in all other 
codes which we have seen, is to include in the program 
prohibition of those trade practices which brought about 
the depression. In the motion-picture industry, the most 
flagrant trade practice is to introduce into the films that 
quaint Hollywood folklore in which decent Christian 
people are simply not interested, and which causes them 
to stay away from the motion-picture houses in tremen- 
dous droves. 

If the motion-picture industry, therefore, is alive to its 
own welfare, and wishes to play square with the public, 
it will itself take the lead and include in its code to be 
presented to the President the same Production Code 
which, in 1930, by the signatures of its members it sol- 
emnly made an integral part of the trade ethics of the 
industry. 

The advantages of this are obvious. In the first place, 
the industry will forestall legislative censorship move- 
ments in the same direction, without the fear of suggest- 
ing the same thing to meddling legislators, since that has 
already been done. In the second place, it will have taken 
the action which promises most to bring back prosperity 
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to the failing industry, for it will presumably feel more 
obliged to obey the letter and spirit of a contract with 
the President than it did with its bare signature to the 
original Code. For there can no longer be any doubt that 
unclean movies do not pay. They may seem to, and in 
fact they pack the houses frequently. But then what hap- 
pens? The good movie next week is a failure, because 
all the decent people have been driven away the week be- 
fore and will stay away, and the people who liked the un- 
clean film will stay away from good ones. Thus the 
industry as a whole suffers a terrible blow from unfair 
competition and this is certainly what has ruined it, as 
it has so many others. In the last place, this form of rea- 
sonable social control will disarm the fanatics and what 
Al Smith calls the crackpots. 

In any event, a more enlightened and aroused public 
opinion will closely watch the industry under the NRA. 
What greater means is there of bringing back the lost 
good will than by a sincere gesture of this kind? 


Costly Mercy 


A CCORDING to the press, the courts of Chicago have 

begun “ an intensive drive ” against criminals. Judges 

until recently on vacation volunteered their services, and 

have hurried home to sit on the bench and impose long 

sentences. This is good news, but it is still permissible 
to wonder how long is a long sentence. 

Two months ago, the whole country was horrified by 
the murders in Kansas City. An escaped criminal had 
been brought back to the city by a group of State and 
Federal officials, who on leaving the railway siation were 
met by a rescue party with a couple of machine guns. 
The rescuers at once opened fire, and when the smoke 
lifted, the criminal was dead, but, unfortunately, three 
of the officers had also been slaughtered. This criminal 
was made the text of an address at the Chicago conven- 
tion of the International Association of Police Chiefs, by 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and his story helps to show how long a long 
sentence can be. 

In 1913, this criminal had been sentenced to prison for 
life on a conviction for murder. That life sentence lasted 
four years and ten months, and was terminated by a full 
pardon on July 10, 1918. The murderer at once resumed 
his business of crime. 

In December of the following year, he was tried for 
burglary. For this offense he drew a sentence of twenty- 
five years. The sentence lasted three years exactly. In this 
case, “life” meant “four years and ten months,” and 
“twenty-five years” meant “three years.” 

Thereafter, until his death on June 17, 1933, the man 
felt safe in pursuing—with a few brief breaks in jail—a 
career of crime. The courts had done their duty, but the 
prisons had failed. What some soft-headed parole board 
or weak-kneed governor called “mercy” Mr. Hoover 
styles, with more accuracy, “costly mercy.” And as long 
as boards and governors are thus permitted to reverse 
sentences justly and properly imposed by the courts we 
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shall have, in Mr. Hoover’s words, “ habitual criminals 
roaming the streets, intent upon any crime that will enable 
them to inflict their bloody will on society.” 

The sentences imposed at Chicago do not impress us 
deeply, and probably they impress the criminals in much 
the same fashion. Society is not protected by a long sen- 
tence entered in the records of the clerk of the court. 
Only a long sentence served to the end in the penitentiary 
can do that. 
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Newman and 
Anglicanism 


FEW years ago it was the fashion in Protestant cir- 

cles to minimize the importance of the Oxford 
Movement and to ignore the conversion of its leader. 
Some critics were even rash enough to represent New- 
man as a timid soul, overawed by the onslaughts of science 
on the Bible and seeking the protection of the one surviv- 
ing stronghold of revealed religion. A truer perspective 
and a sounder sense of history, however, seem to be gain- 
ing the upper hand in this controversy. Preaching in 
Canterbury Cathedral in connection with the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement, the Anglican Archbishop of Can- 
terbury declared that through it all moved “the central 
figure of Newman, so winning in his attractiveness, so 
fascinating in his eloquence, so subtle in his mind, so cen- 
tral in his soul,” who was “ perhaps the most serious per- 
sonal loss which the Church of England ever suffered.” 
Besides the moral and spiritual earnestness of its early 
leaders, the Anglican Primate stressed the abiding values, 
restored by the Movement, respecting the great concep- 
tion of the Catholic Church. “That the Church is a 
Divine society, holding a Divine commission to bear wit- 
ness to Divine truth and to dispense the Sacraments of 
Diyine grace, and preserving through all time its unity 
and continuity by loyalty to a Divinely purposed 
order—this was a conception which had almost faded 
from the England of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.” His Grace of Canterbury gives a compelling 
pen-picture of the Church Universal. How can he resist 
the force of Wiseman’s quotation, a challenge to New- 
man: “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum” ? 


Altar and 
Throne 


N the eyes of French Royalists the little son recently 

born to the Count and Countess of Paris is the 
Dauphin, the rightful heir to the throne of France. To 
celebrate his birth the youthful Camelots du roi contrived 
to sound the great bell of Notre Dame Cathedral. When 
the child was christened, the peals rang out from eleven 
churches in different sections of Paris. Then, at night- 
fall, Parisians, looking up to the hill of Montmartre, were 
startled to see a thousand tongues of flame outline the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart, while Bengal lights illumi- 
nated the steps leading up to the edifice. On the same 
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occasion in Poissy, at the church where St. Louis re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Baptism seven centuries ago, 
the structure was illuminated as for a great festival. Every 
electric light was switched on and every candle lighted. 
In this way the royal partisans wished to indicate the 
power of that “divinity which doth hedge a king” as 
well as to identify their cause with that of holy religion. 
Needless to say, there is no such identity in France, or in 
any other country. Leo XIII expressly urged French 
Catholics to rally to the Republic, when it was evident 
that the great majority of the people favored a democratic 
form of government. More recently, the Action Francaise 
was condemned for its effort to hitch the Chair of Peter 
to the chariot of French nationalism. Good Catholics 
in France, as in the rest of the world, are men and 
women of their century. Even in their playful moods 
they do not seek to identify the Altar and the Throne. 
Sir Eric 
Drummond 

ARLY in July representatives of all nations and all 

parties joined hands at the Queen’s Hall, London, to 
honor Sir Eric Drummond upon the completion of four- 
teen years’ service as Secretary General of the League of 
Nations. The meeting had moments of intense enthu- 
siasm and when it was announced that Sir Eric had been 
appointed British Ambassador to Rome the vast audience 
rose to its feet and cheered. It was a well-deserved trib- 
ute to a man more responsible than any other for the 
smooth functioning of the League since its inception. 
Intelligence, tact and good humor marked every gesture 
of the retiring Secretary General. His appointment to 
Rome is a happy one, not because Italo-British relations 
present any thorny problems, but because of the implica- 
tions of the new Four-Power Treaty. This pact is re- 
garded, both in Rome and in the Danubian capitals, as an 
instrument to readjust by peaceful means the conflicting 
interests of the Great Powers and their satellites in Cen- 
tral Europe. The small States in this group have the ut- 
most confidence in Sir Eric and will undoubtedly continue 
to look to him for advice and help. In these circum- 
stances, his tact and experience are bound to be a con- 
tructive influence. It is rather exceptional for a man who 
has once left the diplomatic service in Great Britain to 
return to it. The only other example in recent years is 
that of another distinguished Catholic, Lord (formerly 
Sir Esmé) Howard. Sir Eric Drummond went from the 
British Foreign Office on May 5, 1919 and remained 
fourteen years at Geneva. He has the distinction of being 
the only person mentioned by name in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, for it was an integral stipulation of the Covenant 
that he be the first Secretary General. He is succeeded 
by another Catholic, M. Joseph Avenol of France. 


Medals for 
The Mollisons 


HEN the Mollisons crashed at Bridgeport last 
month, the press noticed with some interest that 
they were disturbed, not so much by the crack-up of their 
plane and their own injuries, as by the loss of their St. 
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Christopher medal. The flyers felt that the patron saint of 
aviators had got them safely across the Atlantic, despite 
the fact that he seemed to fail a bit over the swamps of 
Connecticut. Last week two national Catholic organiza- 
tions—the St. Christopher’s Confraternity and the Cath- 
olic Actors’ Guild— combined to give the Mollisons a new 
medal. Presentation was made at a small luncheon at the 
Ritz Tower, presided over by Gerald Griffin, President 
of the Actors’ Guild, and attended by Morton Downey, 
Fritzi Scheff, Gene Buck, Taylor Holmes, Ann Barrie, 
Donald Brian, and other luminaries of the stage. Al- 
though the Mollisons are not Catholics, they asked that 
their gifts receive the ritual blessing—with holy water, 
stole, Latin, and all—from Father J. J. Mahon, of the 
National Shrine of St. Christopher. Then Sheriff Joseph 
Higgins of New York County made a happy little speech 
in which he contrasted the cynicism and depression of 
the prisoners in his nationally known alimony row with 
the romance and happiness of wedded love a-wing over 
the sea. A poetic idea, to be sure. Captain and Mrs. 
Mollison were delighted with the whole affair. They 
spoke of their plans to fly the Atlantic again; they re- 
garded their new medals, they said, as cargo more precious 
than gas—which was just a flyer’s way of saying that they 
were going to put a lot of trust in St. Christopher on their 
next hop. Far more important would it be if St. Chris- 
topher’s Burden flies with them, and makes Himself 
known to them. 


Indian 
Initiative 

HRISTIANITY, we are told, makes people sub- 

missive; inclined to acquiesce, not to act; to seek 
favors, not create. “ It still seems,” says one of our most 
thoughtful and generally accurate sociologists, treating of 
the effect of Christian missions, “ that Christian mission- 
aries saved the souls of thousands of warriors at the cost 
of the Indians’ active independence of spirit, a cost which 
may or may not be justified by results.” (Donald Young, 
“ American Minority Peoples,” page 537.) If this is so, 
the Menominee Tribe, of Wisconsin, are not running true 
to form. These unsubmissive people recently performed 
two acts which upset ordinary calculations. They wrote 
to the President in Washington that, after careful con- 
sideration, their council had voted not to accept the 
$30,000 allotted to them for road building under the 
Government reconstruction plan. They felt they had 
enough on hand to handle the proposition themselves ; 
and this being the case, they did not feel that it was 
proper to accept Government money for the purpose. 
This lone refusal, amid the deluge of requests, petitions, 
pleas, and interventions for allotments that have poured 
into Washington, has still left the Secretary of the 
Interior somewhat speechless. To top this off, they voted 
unanimously, on August 1, according to the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, to turn over the Government boarding 
school at Keshena, on their reservation, to St. Joseph’s 
Indian Mission boarding school, if official approval is 
given to the plan. The school building, which is the 
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property of the tribe, would be operated by the Rev. 
Engelhard Troesken, O.F.M., Superior of St. Joseph's 
Mission School. In this second connection it is noted— 
what nobody observed touching the road-building proposi- 
tion—that the great majority of the Menominees are 
Catholics. Incidentally, St. Francis of Assisi was gifted 
with considerable active independence of spirit, though 
he knew its limitations. Have the Menominees caught 
some of that? Listlessness never seems to be a fruit of 
Franciscanism, least of all in our Indian Southwest. May 
it not be that Catholicism is the one agency which can 
keep the Indian spirit from being crushed—not by Chris- 
tianity,—but by an un-Christian civilization? 


Personally 
Conducted 


ON’T make the final decision on your vacation plans 

just yet. Wait! At least until you have looked 
into the possibilities of the pleasant little tour suggested 
by W. A. Conrad, a mathematics professor at Annapolis. 
Mr. Conrad, a modern successor to Jules Verne, is figur- 
ing on a voyage to the moon. And back, of course. Ac- 
cording to the press reports, the voyage is to be made in 
a rocket, designed to carry several passengers together 
with the necessary food and oxygen. The professor thinks 
the tour can be managed for a little under $100,000. There 
is to be no stopover. The rocket will circle the moon 
once or twice, giving the passengers plenty of time to use 
their cameras, and then head homewards immediately. 
At present Mr. Conrad is busily figuring on fuel, maxi- 
mum speeds, and other technical items. But unfortunately 
he has said nothing of problems that really interest the 
public—how he is to dodge wandering meteors, for in- 
stance, or how he is to make a happy landing at the end 
of the trip. Indeed, there is still a more interesting 
question. No doubt, what with mathematicians and bal- 
listic experts doing the aiming, the job of getting to the 
moon is comparatively easy. But what about getting 
back? How is the rocket to be accurately guided home 
once the moon circle has been completed? Suppose the 
pilot miscalculates and misses Mother Earth? A pretty 
serious idea. The homesickness engendered in the bosoms 
of poor tourists unable to get back to earth and doomed 
to wander through the cosmos until they die is a theme 
worthy of Dante or Francis Thompson. 
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Recovery and a Human Week 


Irvinc A. J. LAwReEs 


an aggregation of farmers, artisans, and small shop 

owners into a Gargantuan, complicated mechanism 
in which each man is but an infinitesimal cog. The in- 
dustrialization of society was rapid but entirely without 
plan. The industrialists’ dominating philosophy was that 
of free competition, which was another way of saying 
“every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

Anyone could start a shoe factory whether more shoes 
were needed or not. New competitors, in order to get 
business, cut established prices, a policy made possible 
by keeping wages at the starvation point and crowding as 
many hours into the working week as the human body 
could stand. Legitimate manufacturers, in order to meet 
competition, were forced to employ the same price-cut- 
ting and labor-oppressing methods. Thus whole indus- 
tries were gradually demoralized, labor paying the price 
in sweated blood and capital sharing the loss with dimin- 
ished fortunes. 

President Roosevelt’s Industrial Recovery Act is a 
complete break with the pernicious philosophy of laissez- 
faire. It postulates that industry, being a functioning 
mechanism, must be planned and ordered just as a clock 
or engine must be planned and built, for it cannot con- 
struct itself by chance. It gives the President authority 
to establish, and the courts to enforce, working codes 
for all branches of industry, involving such important 
items as price levels, minimum wages, and maximum 
working hours. The President is even empowered to li- 
cense businesses and to revoke any individual license for 
cause. 

The Industrial Recovery Act will function in its initial 
stages through voluntary trade associations. The cotton- 
textile industry code, approved by the President, provides 
for a forty-hour maximum work week and weekly min- 
imum wages of $12 in the South and $13 in the North. 
Many other codes have been received and are being con- 
sidered by the Recovery Administration. The blanket 
recovery code sets a maximum work week for industrial 
workers of thirty-five hours and minimum wages of forty 
cents an hour, and a maximum work week for “ white- 
collar’ workers of forty hours with minimum wages 
ranging from $12 to $15. 

Such trade-association agreements have been tried be- 
fore, but they have failed, either because the Govern- 
ment regarded them as violations of the anti-trust laws, 
or because a minority in the industry could not be bound 
by any honest agreement and cut prices and wages to get 
a hog’s share of the business. Under the new Act, a code 
presented by a majority or representative part of an in- 
dustry can be declared by the President as binding on the 
entire industry. Violators can be fined or imprisoned up 
to three years for each individual offense. Business work- 
ing under such codes, enforced with the help of the Gov- 
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ernment, can control production, stabilize price levels, and 
thus operate profitably. 

The Industrial Recovery Act has a strong popular ap- 
peal because it gives a fair promise of rehabilitating busi- 
ness throughout the country. It has another favorable 
aspect, quite apart from its economic phase, and that is 
its capacity to give workers of the country a better chance 
to live as human beings with a body and soul, particularly 
through its provisions for minimum wages and a max- 
imum working week. The necessity for a living wage 
is universally recognized, at least in theory, but a decent 
standard of living involves more than mere monetary in- 
come. The need for a shorter working week, for human 
rather than economic reasons, is not so widely recog- 
nized as is the necessity of the just wage. Pope Pius XI, 
in his Encyclical ‘“ Quadragesimo Anno,” says that “ if 
the social and individual character of labor be overlooked, 
it can neither be equitably appraised nor properly re- 
compensated according to strict justice.’ In other words, 
the human side of life is as important as the monetary 
phase of a job. 

Certain minimum working conditions of light, heat, 
and sanitation are now almost universally required, but 
little has been done in recent years to shorten the hours 
of labor in spite of epoch-making inventions which have 
cut production schedules in half. The working day should 
be shortened, not merely to spread work or decrease pro- 
duction, but for human and social reasons. I am not here 
referring to twelve- or sixteen-hour days which all but the 
flint hearted agree are unjust. Even the so-called eight- 
hour day is much too long for living a reasonably intel- 
ligent and informed life. If this seems unreasonable, let 
us consider a typical day in the life of a working man. 

The average New Yorker is at the office from nine to 
five-thirty. To get to work on time, he must arise at seven- 
thirty, or even seven, if he commutes. Then follow a 
shave, breakfast, and thirty minutes to an hour in travel. 
None of these activities can be considered voluntary. This 
expended time is not free to the worker to do with as 
he sees fit. The entire routine must be maintained if 
the all-important job is to continue permanent. 

After the familiar eight hours comes another journey 
home. Office grime must be washed from the hands and 
face, and perhaps there will be a half-hour’s rest to take 
the edge off body fatigue. Dinner; dishes; and the radio 
is turned on to announce that it is 8 p.m., and our typical 
worker is free for the first time all day. He has, in fact, 
some three hours to himself, for he must retire about 
11.30 to recuperate from the day’s exhaustion as well as 
to prepare for more toil on the morrow. Still the three 
hours are his. He can play with the children, go to the 
movies, listen to the radio, or collect stamps. 

The tired father listens to the radio, reads the head- 
lines, sport and comic pages, and whatever else requires 
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little mental effort. He does not have sufficient mental 
tension to tackle a new biography or a lengthy newspaper 
article on ultra-violet rays or recent excavations in Egypt. 
Still, we wonder why Babbittry is so prevalent in America. 
If more culture can be found in Europe, perhaps we have 
found here a reason for it. Europeans do not exhaust 
themselves in business so that they have no intellectual 
and emotional reserve for the human things in life. 

It is not expected that every clerk, in the event of a 
thirty-hour week, will devote his days and nights to Plato. 
At first he may have little idea of how to use his increased 
leisure, so unfamiliar a phenomenon it will be, but it will 
not be long before he learns to put it to good use. Whether 
we intend it or not, leisure is civilizing. It is impossible 
for most persons simply to sit. With more hours to 
occupy, some persons will take to books, while others will 
devote more time to newspapers and magazines. The aver- 
age reader on going through all the headlines and find- 
ing that the evening has only begun will plunge into the 
body of some story whose lead-off piqued his curiosity. 
Others will write and receive more letters, visit friends, 
attend the theater, movie, or museum, explore strange sec- 
tions of the city, listen to concerts in the park, drive to 
nearby cities and villages. All this will have a broaden- 
ing effect on people, make them more interesting and just 
a little easier to live with. 

The resulting gain to the national health is another 
factor to be considered. For years, physicians and psy- 
chiatrists have recommended that our terrific pace of 
living be slowed down. Fewer working hours and more 
relaxation will reduce the nervous tension responsible for 
many ills. The sun’s violet rays, the open air, back-yard 
gardening, walks through the woods, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, or simple relaxation, will almost necessarily im- 
prove the national health. 

My original intention was to avoid all economic con- 
siderations in favor of a shorter week. However, just one 
might be mentioned because it is generally neglected in 
most discussions of the subject. More leisure means more 
spending. Huge benefits should accrue to the railroads 
and other transportation companies, the automobile, gaso- 
line, radio, amusement, brewing, tobacco, gardening, pub- 
lishing, and educational industries. This increased con- 
sumption should help stabilize prosperity when it does 
return. As prominent an economic authority as G. D. H. 
Cole says that there can be no such thing as overproduc- 
tion ; it is merely underconsumption. More leisure should 
mean more consumption. 

More important than any economic or physical consid- 
eration is the fact that a shorter week will be an advance 
toward social justice. The moral and physical freedom 
it will give the average worker can be compared with 
Lincoln’s liberation of the slaves. A considerably shorter 
week will enable men and women to live as human be- 
ings. It will deflate American reverence for business. It 
may even render the average executive capable of talk- 
ing something besides shop. It will provide the leisure 
necessary for civilization. 
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The first code approved under the Industrial Recovery 
Act calls for a forty-hour week. This is only a beginning, 
but it is something, particularly as it applies to the cot- 
ton mills where long hours have a history. Our first real 
objective should be a week of thirty hours. Within our 
time we may even hope for a twenty-hour week. That 
may seem fantastic, but who in 1917 thought we would 
have in 1933 a regularly established plane service mak- 
ing the New York-Chicago trip in five hours at a cost 
less than first-class railroad fare? 


Pilgrimages to Rome and Lourdes 
Tuomas F. MEENAN 

T this writing anouncement has been made of twenty- 

six diocesan and local Holy Year pilgrimages from 

the United States to Rome, the largest, numbering more 

than 300 members, hailing from twenty-odd different 

States, leaving New York on July 15. A curious evolu- 

tion from the cockle-shell, scrip-and-staff era is the story 

from London of the proposed first pilgrimage to Rome 

by air, over a 1,000-mile straight course, with fifteen pas- 

sengers in each plane. In contrast, too, is the record of 
the first American pilgrimage to Rome and Lourdes. 

As long ago as 1871 there was a social organization of 
New York Catholic laymen having for its purpose the 
promotion of Catholic interests and the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of its members. The spiritual direc- 
tor was the Rev. P. Dealy, S.J., and its inspiration and 
membership came from the Alumni Sodality affiliated 
with the College of St. Francis Xavier. During March, 
1874, at one of the Union’s meetings, the suggestion of a 
pilgrimage to Rome, as an American manifestation of 
loyalty and devotion to the Holy See, came up and met 
with immediate approval. Sympathetic publicity in the 
Catholic press spread the idea throughout the country 
and enlisted the active cooperation of two other organiza- 
tions, the St. Michael’s Association, a small but influen- 
tial group of industrious leaders of the Catholic Aposto- 
late, and the Catholic Union, which was somewhat akin 
to the National Council of Catholic Men of today. 

Practical management soon perfected the necessary de- 
tails and, with a list of 105 pilgrims, the party left New 
York, by the French steamer Pereire, on May 16. Before 
sailing they assisted at a special Mass said for them at 
old St. Patrick’s Cathedral by Archbishop McCloskey, 
who after the Mass made an affecting address to them 
and gave them the blessing for pilgrims set down in the 
ritual. Father Dealy, S.J., was the active chaplain of the 
pilgrimage and Bishop Joseph Dwenger of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., the honorary director. As it had been decided to go 
to Lourdes as well as to Rome an artistic silk banner had 
been provided by popular subscription to leave at the 
Shrine and this was also blessed by the Archbishop at 
the Mass. 

The pilgrims landed at Havre and then went on to 
Paris where Cardinal Guibert, the Archbishop, received 
them at a Mass in his private chapel on May 29. In the 
welcome he gave them he said: 
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You have come across the ocean from a young country which 
we in Europe regard with interest and affection. You are young 
and enthusiastic; we older are slower and more prudent maybe. 
I suppose you too have a mixture of bad and good among you. 
Your pilgrimage will then be of benefit to America also. 

Lourdes was reached in the morning of June 2 and the 
little journal, Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes, recording 
their arrival said: 

On this memorable day, June 2, came the most remarkable 
pilgrimage which up to the present time had glorified Our Lady 
of Lourdes. . . I do not think that any pilgrimage, even the 
largest, has excited an emotion so profound and so solemn. What 
a scene! The United States of America 3,000 miles away come 
to pray to the Blessed Virgin in an obscure corner of the Pyrenees. 

They said to us, “ We are only the advance guard. We 
have shown that a pilgrimage is possible. In the coming years 
many will come here. God grant that those who come may find 
France saved and the Church free.” 

Continuing on to Rome the pilgrims were met there, on 
June 8, by some of the faculty of the North American 
College. The public reception by Pope Pius IX took 
place on the following morning in the Hall of the Con- 
sistory when addresses to the Holy Father were made by 
Bishop Dwenger, and by Judge Theard on behalf of the 
lay pilgrims. He mentioned that they represented various 
dioceses of the United States and Canada. The Pope 
answered at length in Italian, and blessed the pilgrims and 
their country, “ a new land, a new, vigorous nation, where- 
in the products of nature and of industry flourish marvel- 
ously, and where the Catholic religion enjoys an unlimited 
freedom.” The Pope said Mass for them on June 11, and 
on the evening of the same day the Society for Catholic 
Interests, Prince Pietro Aldobrandini presiding and Car- 
dinal Borromeo making an address, gave them a reception 
at which they were presented with diplomas of honorary 
membership in that Society and silver medals specially 
struck as a memento of the first American pilgrimage to 
Rome. 

On June 14 they assisted at a Mass said by Cardinal 
Franchi, Prefect of Propaganda, in the lately discovered 
basilica of St. Petronilla, in the cemetery of St. Domitilla, 
which was the scene of numerous pilgrimages in the sev- 
enth century. The site of this old basilica had been pur- 
chased by Msgr. De Merode who was the patron of the 
excavations being made there. He entertained the pilgrims 
at a collation after the Mass and made one of the several 
addresses of the occasion saying: 

| am greatly affected at the thought that Providence has per- 
mitted me, the grandnephew of Lafayette, and now sitting beside 
his lineal descendant, Madame De Corcelles, to be enabled to re- 
ceive the pilgrims of the United States of America in this place 
once the patrimony of St. Domitilla. . . . The remembrance of 
my earliest youth, impressed upon my mind by the desires and the 
sighs of the fervent relatives of Lafayette would alone suffice to 
hinder me from being ignorant of what was, alas, but too essen- 
tially wanting as a Catholic to that soul adorned with so many 
noble human virtues. But the secrets of Divine Providence are 
impenetrable. What we perceive, what I desire especially to note, 
is that the great nation which Lafayette served with such loyalty, 
disinterestedness and integrity, contains admirable elements which 
you here represent. 

This was the last formal event in the program of the 
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pilgrims, who then separated for other scenes and made 
their return home as suited their individual plans. One, 
Dr. Henry James Anderson, scientist and philanthropist, 
hurried to Australia to join the expeditions observing the 
transit of Venus, the astronomical event of the year. He 
started for home by way of India, but at Lahore was 
stricken with cholera and died there, October 19, 1875. 
The other members of the pilgrimage, and the distin- 
guished personages who entertained them abroad, also 
have passed away. The Xavier Union, in 1875, changed 
its name to the Catholic Club, abandoned its old home 
in West Fifteenth Street, adjoining the College, and 
moved uptown to 20 West Twenty-seventh Street. An- 
other move was made March 1, 1892, to the then palatial 
new building, 120 Central Park South, where now the 
Catholic Alumni Center has inaugurated a new chapter of 
the lay apostolate in it, harking back to the purposes and 
ideals of the old Xavier Union and largely under the di- 
rection and management of men trained in the school of 
those who formed and made possible the original or- 
ganization. 

The next pilgrimage to Rome was “ The Irish Canadian 
Pilgrimage,” organized by Father P. Dowd, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Montreal, a once notable personage in 
the Dominion. He got forty-seven associates for the trip, 
and they left New York, on April 21, 1877, aboard the 
steamer City of Brussels. In the party were several priests 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., Major General John Newton, the 
famous engineer who blew up the Hell Gate obstruction 
in the Sound entrance to New York, and the Hon. Michael 
Walsh, then the New York County Clerk. 

On the sixth day out the shaft of the ship broke and 
left her helpless, 1,500 miles from shore. A vote was 
taken by the captain, whether he should return to New 
York, or try to make Liverpool under sail, and he was 
told to go ahead and trust to the sails. It took him until 
May 29 to reach Liverpool where a great public reception 
was accorded the party. There was no radio in those days, 
and after all trace of the ship had been lost for seventeen 
days public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic was 
much excited over persistent rumors that she had gone 
down with al] on board. The Pilgrimage after this unex- 
pected delay got to Lourdes on June 5 and reached Rome 
June 11. At the audience with Pius IX, on June 15, the 
Holy Father was specially gracious in his welcome and 
his regrets for the hardships encountered during the 
voyage. 

After this there is a gap in the records of pilgrimages 
until 1894. In that year the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Mc- 
Mahon (now Monsignor) gave an illustrated charity lec- 
ture in Brooklyn, in which he described in attractive de- 
tail his experiences during a recent visit to Lourdes. His 
story so stimulated local interest in the apparitions and 
the miraculous waters of the grotto that a movement to 
organize a Brooklyn pilgrimage began and in a short 
time succeeded in perfecting the necessary arrangements. 
It functioned under the auspices of the Monastery of the 
Precious Blood Sisters and, with the approval of the 
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Bishop of Brooklyn, the Rev. E. H. Porcile, S.P.M., was 
designated as the spiritual director. The pilgrims, num- 
bering 125, from various parts of the country, left on 
July 18, 1894, for Antwerp. They were in Rome August 
6-10 and had the customary formal audience with the 
Pope, after which they journeyed on to Lourdes remain- 
ing there August 15-17. They left a handsome banner, 
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suitably inscribed, and a large silk American flag at the 
Shrine as memorials of their visit. In the two following 
years similar pilgrimages from Brooklyn were organized 
and carried out. Then the tourist agencies, seeing the ad- 
vantages of cultivating the pilgrimage idea in connection 
with vacation trips, took up its promotion and the se- 
quences of recent years were a result. 


Van Sweringens 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


by which “immense power and despotic economic 

domination is concentrated in the hands of a few” 
(“ Quadragesimo Anno”) has been recently manifested 
than that laboriously drawn from the lips of O. P. Van 
Sweringen by Ferdinand Pecora at the hearings before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Van Sweringen was evasive, reluctant, and 
forgetful; so much so that Senator Barkley said: “If I 
may say so, as acting chairman for this committee, it 
seems incredible that any man of as large affairs as you 
have could give as little information concerning them as 
you seem to be able to give, or willing to give.” 

Mr. Pecora’s persistence was rewarded, however, in 
bringing forth some of the details by which the Van 
Sweringens and their associates accumulated their vast 
power over many railroads. They seemed to have what 
amounted to a positive genius for acquiring railroads with- 
out hazarding a penny of their own money. 

In other words, the Van Sweringens are a shining mark 
for Pope Pius’ statement that “in our days not alone is 
wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic 
economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a 
few, and that those few are frequently not the owners, 
but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, who 
administer them at their good pleasure ” (“‘ Quadragesimo 
Anno’”’). 

The Van Sweringens made their first railroad purchase 
in 1916, buying from the New York Central for $8,- 
500,000 a controlling interest in the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road—25,032 shares of the then first preferred, 62,750 
of second preferred, and 62,400 of common. The cash 
payment was $2,000,000 and the balance of $6,500,000 
was in ten notes of $650,000 each, payable annually. How- 
ever, the Van Sweringen brothers did not put up any 
of their own money for this purchase. They arranged a 
$2,100,000 loan two days before the New York Central 
payment was made, getting it from the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland. Peculiarly, it later 
developed in the hearings that at the time J. Arthur 
House, president of the Guardian Bank, was also one of 
the Van Sweringen associates. 

Then the Van Sweringens formed the first of many 
holding companies—the Nickel Plate Securities Corpora- 
tion. In exchange for the Securities Corporation’s capital 
stock, the Van Sweringens transferred to it (in addition 
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to Cleveland Terminal Company stock “issued or to be 
issued’) all their right, title, and interest in the agree- 
ment with the New York Central, including of course 
the $6,500,000 liability, and also the additional liability 
of $2,100,000 with the Guardian Bank. 

The result of this transaction, as Mr. Pecora stated 
to O. P. Van Sweringen (who agreed to it) was 
to transfer to the stockholders of . . . the Nickel Plate Securities 
Corporation the indebtedness which you and your brother had 
contracted, aggregating $8,600,000 to enable you to buy . . . the 
stock control of the Nickel Plate Railroad from the New York 
Central Company [which had cost them $8,500,000]. . . . And 
that left you in this position, that you and your brother acquired 
thereby all of the common stock of this holding company, and it 
was the common stock only which had voting power. . . 

In 1923, another instance of buying stocks without ex- 
pending any Van Sweringen money occurred, this time 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The Nickel Plate 
Railroad (Van Sweringen controlled) purchased 70,000 
shares at $80 a share, totaling $5,600,000. This money 
was mostly obtained through the sale of $7,274,000 par 
value second improvement mortgage bonds. Nickel Plate 
Securities Corporation paid $1,700,000 for 3,000 shares 
($565 a share), securing the money through a reduction 
of open account with another Van Sweringen child, the 
Vaness Corporation—which at the same time, and to 
secure this $1,700,000, made a loan of $3,000,000 from 
the Guaranty Trust Company. Again the Van Swerin- 
gens gained control of a railroad through borrowing 
money to pay for stock purchased. 

Then came the acquisition of the Erie Railroad. From 
November, 1923, to January, 1925, the Vaness Company 
purchased securities of this railroad, and at the end of 
the period had shares whose total cost was $11,200,000. 
During this same period, an examination of the Vaness 
minute books showed authorizations of various loans from 
several banks totaling $11,206,466.10. 

In addition to borrowing money from the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, whose presi- 
dent was an associate of theirs, the Van Sweringens and 
their holding companies secured loans from the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. The president and chair- 
man of the board of this bank was Joseph R. Nutt, an- 
other Van Sweringen associate. Incidentally, both of these 
banks were closed, with the Van Sweringen loans out- 
standing at the banks exceeding their deposits. 

In 1924 and 1925 came the Pere Marquette railroad. 
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The Van Sweringen interests acquired stock to the total 
of 313,900 shares of common and 12,600 shares of pre- 
ferred, a majority of the common stock and undoubtedly 
control of the road. The methods by which they secured 
the necessary funds will be mentioned later in connec- 
tion with other borrowing. 

In 1927 the operations of these two brothers became 
more and more complicated, for in quick succession there 
was the Chesapeake Corporation, the Special Investment 
Company, and General Securities Corporation. 

The Chesapeake Corporation issued its original listing 
of 900,000 shares of stock to stockholders of the Nickel 
Plate and the Vaness Company (safely insuring Van 
Sweringen control). An exchange was made for the 
345,000 shares of Chesapeake & Ohio common, which 
were subject to an indebtedness of $67.50 (original Nickel 
Plate price $80). A direct exchange would have been too 
simple, and so the Special Investment Company was 
formed to be the medium. This last-mentioned holding 
company was formed solely “ to enable it by exchange of 
stock and by purchase with moneys that were borrowed to 
acquire a large block of the common stock of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad with a view of eventually trans- 
ferring these holdings . . . to another holding corpora- 
tion.”” General Securities came into the holding-company 
scheme purely to avoid paying income taxes, or, as ex- 
plained at the investigation, “to avail of the income-tax 
exemptions provided by Congress in connection with cor- 
porate reorganizations, where there is, in fact, no recog- 
nized or realized gain.” 

Immediately after its organization Chesapeake Cor- 
poration issued $48,000,000 par value 20-year five per cent 
collateral trust bonds, sold at 90% through J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the Guaranty Company of New York (invest- 
ment affiliate of the Guaranty Trust Company, from which 
the Van Sweringens had borrowed $3,000,000 previous- 
ly). At that time, Vaness Company was indebted to 
Morgan for $35,000,000, and the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion bond issue was used to pay $15,000,000 of this debt. 
This $35,000,000 had been incurred to buy the shares of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, and Pere Marquette 
railroads. 

Then came the Alleghany Corporation, organized in 
1929. Its authorized common stock was 7,500,000 shares. 
The Van Sweringen interests got 2,500,000, and 1,250,000 
were sold to J. P. Morgan & Co. for $20 a share. The 
Van Sweringens paid for their stock at the same rate, us- 
ing 100,000 shares of Nickel Plate common (subject to 
a debt of $1,029,000) and 440,386 shares of Chesapeake 
Corporation common. The Van Sweringens ensured for 
themselves a huge cut in the hoped-for future prosperity 
of the Alleghany Corporation by issuing to themselves 
option warrants to purchase 1,725,000 shares of Alleghany 
common at $30 a share—as a part of the consideration in 
making up the trade by which they put into Alleghany 
the railroad interests mentioned. 

In other words, to quote Mr. Pecora: 


These directors, coming from the personnel of the Van Swer- 
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ingen associates, if I may use that term, sat around the directors’ 
table of the Alleghany Corporation and voted to the Van Swer- 
ingen interests 1,725,000 warrants for one dollar apiece. , 
The Alleghany Corporation, in so far as it acted through individ- 
uals, acted through the individuals that were the Van Sweringen 
associates. So that the Van Sweringen associates were dealing 
with themselves . . . in this whole transaction. 

And at this time the Alleghany stock was selling in the 
market for $35 to $37 a share—representing at the mo- 
ment the option warrants were issued a profit of from 
four to six dollars a share—or a total profit at that time 
of from seven to ten million dollars, with no further in- 
crease in the market price. Every one-point increase in 
the market price meant a further profit of $1,725,000. 

In connection with the Van Sweringen methods, it is 
interesting to note the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
observation in denying the Van Sweringen petition for 
the first Nickel Plate unification : 

We cannot escape the conclusion that the plan was arranged 
with the intention of keeping the control in the hands of its pro- 
ponents, even though their interest is a minority one in fact. Such 
an arrangement is not in accord with sound railroad practice. 
The Nickel Plate is the only railroad of importance in the coun- 
try in which the preferred stockholders do not have the right to 
vote, and now it is proposed to extend this feature to over $155,- 
000,000 of new stock of a company comparable with the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio. The com- 
mon stock of the new company will not greatly exceed $174,- 
000,000, out of a total capitalization of over $950,000,000. We 
believe it to be self-evident that the public interest requires that 
the entire body of stockholders of a railroad which is bonded in 
excess of one-half of its investment, and not a powerful few, 
shall be responsible for its management. 

And in regard to a trust agreement of the Vaness Com- 
pany, the Interstate Commerce Commission also said: 

It is safe to say that under it the Van Sweringens may divest 
themselves of all beneficial interest in the Vaness Company stock 
and still retain voting control of the new company without direct 
or indirect ownership of a share of stock therein. 

As Pope Pius says in his Encyclical on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order, “ This accumulation of power 

. is a natural result of limitless free competition which 
permits the survival of those only who are the strongest, 
which often means those who fight most relentlessly, who 
pay least heed to the dictates of conscience.” 


MADONNAS 


Majestically slim and white, she stood; 

A marble hand clasping a marble child. 

No trace 

Was there of pity, no concern for good 

Or bad in men. It was not hewn to smile... 
That face! 


Madonna of Cathedrals. Here, no tone 
Of strident color. Simply skill . . . and stone! 


Pitifully gay and young, she stood; 

A too pink hand clasping a too pink child. 

No grace 

Of line or form or shade, just storm drenched wood 
Swaying to wind and rain. It always smiled... 
That face! 


Madonna of a wayside shrine. Heart-beats 
And love and pilgrims at her feet. 
Heren L. Lowrey. 
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Education 





No Substitute for God 
WittiaM L. Lucey, S.J. 


HIS country has a new pedagogical system. It pur- 

poses to build the moral and intellectual education 
around the individual’s life career. Educational authorities, 
pursuing this course, would build—in many instances have 
built—a miniature industrial plant within a miniature 
social community, from which the child issues forth well 
on the road to a life career, and far advanced in the ac- 
quisition and practice of civic virtues. 

I am not so interested in the curricula of this system, 
nor in the direct influence which an industrial country 
and the belief that the school is an instrument of the State 
have played in the formation and adoption of the system. 
Of exceeding interest is the reason why educators in 
public schools and State universities gave their whole- 
hearted support to the introduction of industrial and social 
aims and means in public education. An industrial end 
would make the direct preparation for living of para- 
mount importance, and social means would aim at the 
inculcation of civic duties as the paramount purpose of 
an education. Why do we hear so much about vocational! 
training for high-school boys and girls, the selection of a 
useful occupation before the age of fifteen, the necessity 
of being far advanced in their life career before they have 
learned all the games of the sandlot? Why the inculcation 
of social virtues, of pride in work, of efficiency and of 
honesty in business, of respect for law, of the citizen’s 
obligation to State and society? 

Is this a confession of a mistake made years ago? Is 
it the initial step back to the education of the man first, 
and his profession afterwards? Without being too san- 
guine, I believe the first step back to religion in our schools 
has been initiated in this educational movement. It is 
the recognition of a mistake. Educators admit their mis- 
take when they whole-heartedly embrace an industrial 
education. In their approval of the State as the founda- 
tion of a moral training, they confess their error in re- 
jecting religion, the only true foundation. We should not 
expect an immediate return, but rather a gradual process 
wherein we find the adoption of many substitutes for 
God, before educators fully realize that there can be no 
substitute for God in our education. 

Back in the year 1922 on November 27, President- 
emeritus Eliot of Harvard voiced the opinion of many 
open-minded, observant educators, when he said in an 
address at Boston, that “ the failure of our public schools 
to turn out good citizens and good voters is conspicuous. 
We shall have to look the fact squarely in the face.” They 
knew that education, separated from religion, had failed, 
and had failed miserably. They knew why the State of- 
ficials were complaining of lawlessness and disrespect for 
authority. The citizenship was reflecting public education 
and where no moral education was imparted, but little 
morality should be expected in the citizenship. The re- 
jection of religion had disarmed educators, and no one 
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knew it better than they. They could develop the intellect, 
but not the character. They could inform the mind, but 
they could not form the will. Natural virtues were their 
only avenue to action, and even this avenue led nowhere. 
At best, they were guide posts. We humans need a sanc- 
tion on our deeds before we perform an act, or refrain 
from committing another. We must see a “ Why?” be- 
hind the prohibition, more persuasive than a warrant or a 
fine. 

Our neighbor’s happiness and the State's welfare 
prompt us to action on rare occasions of exalted generosi- 
ty and patriotism. In the ordinary course of events, how- 
ever, only a personal relationship with the Supreme Being 
in every detail of life suffices to regulate our action. That 
gives us a reason for acting, and, moreover, a very per- 
sonal reason. When God was rejected from the school- 
room, the fundamental sanction for action, for will train- 
ing, for character formation, was likewise rejected. The 
teacher could not answer the children’s query as to why 
we should do this, and not that? Such a query drove 
the teacher back to God, and the teacher, confronted by a 
choice between dismissal and an explanation, usually pro- 
ceeded with the lesson. 

Industry found fault with modern public education be- 
cause it paid too little attention to an immediate prepara- 
tion for life. Industry preached from the house tops the 
road to prosperity by economic efficiency and promised 
individual prosperity and social progress. But industry 
was bargaining, not merely preaching and promising. The 
vocational school was the price they asked, with profit 
for the State, the individual, and industry. But it was no 
blind bargain. Educators were not slow in grasping the 
wide field open to them by an industrial education, an 
education of intellect and of will, centered around the 
child’s life career. Sociologists, in view of the State’s 
welfare, were also complaining about public education. 
Public schools were not turning out good citizens and 
good voters. Anyone could see that who looked the facts 
squarely in the face. The welfare of the State was suf- 
fering from the irresponsibility of her citizens, because 
the schools, mere instruments of the State, were not pre- 
paring future citizens with a solid foundation of social 
virtues. 

They capitalized the spirit of industry and the com- 
plaint of sociologists, and initiated a method of education 
with the child’s life career as the motivating power, 
with the inculcation of social virtues and the preparation 
for living as the goal. The movement has many names. 
Broadly it is the social education, found in vocational 
commercial and industrial schools, and it now is making 
advances into non-vocational schools. The answer to the 
whole-hearted support given to it by educators is pri- 
marily that they have found a new sanction for a moral 
training. They preach obligation to State, not to God; 
they inculcate responsibility, pride in work, efficiency in 
business, respect for law, obligation to the State and 
society. No longer could the complaint be made that 
public schools graduated unmoral boys and girls, after 
listening to the need of social virtues for twelve years. 
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The tremendous problem confronting educators was 
the urgent need of moral education in public schools. 
But how could they train morally? All morality is based 
on God, and God had been rejected from the classroom. 
Educators needed a substitute for God, and they found it 
in industrial education and social training. It furnishes 
something to take God’s place ; a sanction on our actions ; 
a substitute which would furnish a motive for man in his 
daily actions, which would make virtue morally obligatory. 
Hence a double confession ; not only the need of sanction, 
but the recognition of a great mistake made when religion 
and education were separated. 

Behind the whole-hearted adoption of an industrial and 
social education, is the urgent need of a substitute for 
God in the classroom. We would expect some response 
to the predominantly industrial tone of modern life, since 
education is bound to reflect the spirit of the age. But 
an industrial period does not explain a national industrial 
and social system of education. That explanation will be 
found in the fact that educators had found the solution 
to their perplexing problem in the possibilities of an in- 
dustrial education. Around the life career of every child 
they could develop his character. With the State as the 
foundation and sanction for action, a new field was thrown 
wide open. Abundance of material for moral training, 
for discipline, for character formation, was offered in 
the workshop of a miniature community, where efficiency 
and honesty and pride in work and the social virtues 
would become the nucleus of the new education, without 
reference to, or mention of, God. 

Complaints from two influential quarters induced edu- 
cators to seek the solution in the combined industrial and 
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social education. Public education had been subjected to 
severe criticism by leaders of industry and by govern- 
mental officials. That criticism proved to be the material 
out of which the educators could formulate a new method 
of educating. Apparently the movement satisfied every- 
one. Industry now receives graduates who are far ad- 
vanced in their life career before they enter the shop; 
the sociologists who think lawlessness and disrespect for 
law is due solely to the citizen’s ignorance of his obliga- 
tion to the State believe the welfare of the State secured 
by social virtues ; the parents value education as an invest- 
ment paying immediate profit; and the educators have 
received the opportunity of training morally, without 
reference to God. 

But behind it all is the acknowledged mistake of edu- 
cators in separating God from education. They have 
realized that moral education is worthless, when the 
foundation and reason for morality is ignored and de- 
nied. Educators now agree on the need of a moral edu- 
cation. In their hearts, they agree on the foundation and 
sanction of the moral education. But it is easier to reject 
God from the classroom than to bring Him back. 

We should be glad the mistake has been recognized ; 
glad, too, that they sought the remedy. It is regrettable 
that they did not crown their action by the only solution 
to the problem. Experience will soon teach them that 
there is no substitute for God; that no moral education 
is secure unless based on God and religion. The terrible 
consequences of a godless education taught them to re- 
turn to some form of moral education. The insufficiency 
of a code of social virtues will teach them to return to 
the only true moral education. 


Is the Eagle a Bluff? 


Joun WILTBYE 


flower unknown to Linnaeus embroidered on either 

toe) I pulled on my gaiters, and betook myself to 
the food shop at the top of the street. My purpose was 
to glimpse the blue eagle in the shop window. Sure 
enough, there it was, albeit somewhat overshadowed by 
placards announcing a special sale of our fancy beans, 
eight cents per can. 

“Do you,” I said to the manager, who at the moment 
was skilfully weighing his thumb with fourteen ounces of 
tapioca, “do you observe all the requirements of the 
Industrial Recovery Act, as proclaimed over the radio by 
our illustrious President?’’ And I favored him with my 
most disarming smile. 

He glanced up and moved toward the burglar alarm. 

“T don’t know anything about it, Mister. Was you 
wanting anything?” He referred to prunes, I suppose, or 
perhaps to the cherished beans, ignoring what I really 
wanted. “ Better see the boss down town,” he sighed, as 
I persisted. 


GS tore ann out of my carpet slippers (with a 


Clearly, I had inserted a siphon into a pool never brim- 
ming with knowledge, but now quite dry. Yet the man 
spoke the truth. He knew nothing about the Industrial 
Recovery Act. Nor did his boss downtown, although the 
eagles scowled in the windows of all his shops. 

How many employers have signed on the dotted line, 
and then signed orders utterly incompatible with their 
pledge? Here is what this boss—or the corporation which 
he represents—did in a case known to me. A young fellow 
had been superseded in his job as local shop manager, 
and the reason assigned was that he did not keep the sales 
up to the required standard. However, the corporation 
was not heartless. In pity for his wife and the two 
children, it offered him a job as clerk in another of its 
shops, but this princely liberality was marred by the 
terms. The hours were from seven in the morning until 
seven at night, and the pay was $14 for a week of six 
days. Let us generously deduct two hours daily for meals, 
and we have a week of sixty hours for which the pay is 
twenty-three and one-third cents per hour. 
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Well, why doesn’t this young fellow complain? To be- 
gin with, he dares not hazard starvation by complaining 
of this scurvy trick. He might be found out, and so lose 
his job. In the second place, to whom can he complain? 

To the Government? The result might be that the 
Government would withdraw permission to display the 
eagle, but what good would that do the youngster and 
his family? They can’t live on the Government’s indigna- 
tion. Further, he would probably be blacklisted for the 
rest of his days. To get another job, references would be 
required, and the notation “trouble maker” would spoil 
his chances. Blacklists are illegal, of course, but who 
could prove malicious motives in a personnel manager who 
simply gave it as his opinion that an employe was a 
“trouble maker ” ? 

Shops of this kind are public scandals, and they have 
increased enormously in the past two years. As AMERICA 
repeatedly pointed out, labor in this ill-omened era has not 
been a drug on the market, for a drug has a commercial 
value. In a glutted market, employers took on workers 
at slave wages, and then probably reported themselves as 
benefactors to the local Chamber of Commerce or Com- 
munity Chest. To how many of these shops has the 
Government awarded the eagle? Probably a trustful 
official at Washington relied on the pledge that wages 
would be raised, and more employes engaged, but what 
prior investigation was made? More to the point, have 
the various local watch-and-ward committees, appointed 
or authorized by the Government, any real authority, and 
will they exercise it in case the employer fails to keep the 
pledge he has signed? If this phase of the Recovery Act 
is not to turn out a shameless mockery, the Government 
must act vigorously from the outset. 

Drastic penalties must be applied, whenever merited. 
Whether these penalties can be upheld in the higher courts, 
does not matter much. The chief purpose is to secure 
full and immediate publicity in the press, stating that this 
or that employer has violated his pledge, and is profiteer- 
ing on his employes and the public. The facts would 
justify a boycott. Exhortations, and the promise of a pic- 
ture card with an eagle on it, will not change these 
despoilers of the poor, these murderous profiteers who 
prey on hungry children. Nothing will change them, short 
of a campaign that cuts down their illicit profits. 

Unless we are to muddle along into failure, with plenty 
of bluff and precious little of reality, the Government 
must lead that campaign of immediate enforcement. The 
President is speaking softly, but is mindful, no doubt, 
of the advice of his cousin Theodore about the big stick. 
We respectfully suggest that the beginning of this cam- 
paign is the best time to blow the dust off that stick, and 
lay about him lustily. 

For it must be admitted that the antics of the political 
clean-up men at Washington do not reassure us. In June 
and July, the shops and inns of that town were hung 
with crape, for the Government, in keeping with its stated 
policy of economy, was dropping thousands of wage 
earners from the payrolls—and daring any other employer 
to do the same. Today, however, the crape is in the store 
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room, and joy is unconfined, for the working force at 
Washington is far larger than it was three months ago. 
Despite the cut in wages (for the Government excludes 
its own employes from the benefits of the minimum-wage 
principle) the payrolls too are larger. The “drive for 
economy ” has turned out to be, as far as Washington is 
concerned, a drive against civil service. The chief bene- 
ficiaries are gaunt Democrats who, probably, can read and 
write, but who can beyond any question talk well enough 
to get out the local vote, and to get on the payroll. 

Quoting the Nation is, I know, much like quoting Huey 
Long on politics in Louisiana: the two may be right, but 
you rarely know when. Still I think the Nation was right 
when it said recently that practically every advance in 
civil-service reform had come from a President, and 
practically all the opposition from a Congress. The reason 
for that is plain. Now and then a President can afford 
to be independent, but a Congressman must keep an eye 
on the folks back home who want jobs, and want them 
quick, without any of this civil-service tomfoolery. It is 
to be hoped that President Roosevelt also will merit the 
encomium passed on some of his predecessors by the 
Nation. I have seen some vague attempts at a public 
defense of the order of June 30, and, in plain argot, they 
are bunk. The fact remains that the civil-service em- 
ployes were displaced ruthlessly and brutally. The next 
fact that cannot be denied or explained away is that new 
jobs in the local emergency organizations are being 
parcelled out to political camp followers, in spite of the 
promise that preference would be given to men and women 
on the civil-service lists. 

Is this plan for recovery, for which all of us earnestly 
wish success, to be carried through by bluff? Bluff is the 
certain way to failure. If the Administration is to retain 
the confidence thus far put in it by the people, two things 
must be done. First, violators of the Recovery-Act pledge, 
especially those who commit crimes that call to Heaven for 
vengeance (oppressing the poor by excessive prices, for 
instance, or defrauding employes of a just wage) must be 
exposed, no matter who they are, and punished. Next, 
to prevent the creation of a grafting bureaucracy of 
political incompetents, every job at the disposal of the 
Government should be given as far as is honestly pos- 
sible, to the most fit person on the civil-service list. 

Insistence on the spoils will ruin every one of the 
many fair chances to succeed that the recovery plan now 
possesses. In this long economic war which presses more 
cruelly upon millions of people than did the trials of 
the great World War, there must be an end of political 
schemes, tricks, and stratagems. We must have a united 
people supporting by every means in their power an act 
that promises to win the field in the world’s cruelest 
economic war. I may add a third to these agenda, perhaps 
the most important of all: stop talking about that three- 
billion-dollar program of public works, and actually put 
men to work on them. 

A certain amount of ballyhoo may be necessary. But 
the eagle must not be all bluff. If he is, the recovery too 
will be a bluff. 
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HOLE families, I learn from the Literary Digest 

for August 5, come from California and Vancouver. 
There was “a chaplain from Portugal, the head of the 
German press in Geneva, and his wife.” There was “a 
Roman Catholic, an Anglo-Catholic priest, an unemployed 
man, a former suffragette, a Jewess and an Admiral.” 
And the Jewess said, “When the Gentiles become 
Christians, the Jews will follow.” Which is doubtless true. 
There was a miraculous awaking. Communists were 
aided to give up hatred. Bishop J. H. Linton of Persia 
was “ struck with the way the Lord Jesus Christ was put 
right in the forefront.” And there were “ open confes- 
sions,” of course; but they were not “ morbid.” 

Neither the Anchoret nor I have ever attended a Buch- 
manite “house party.” (I know I have not; and I can 
trust his assurance for his own case.) I have only learned 
of them at second hand. What that second hand has told 
me has not inclined me—despite all the “ miracle” that is 
claimed for them—to go further. If hard pushed to at- 
tend, I believe I can discover another “ unemployed man ”’ 
as a substitute. 

However, without attending the party, one may still 
see a lesson in the thing for Catholics. One of the most 
effective features in the Buchman program is that which 
the Bishop from Persia praised. There is an open con- 
fession of religious faith: positive, face to face. Catholics, 
who not only have much faith, but who have the Faith, are 
too frequently reluctant to profess directly their un- 
equivocal faith in Christ as God, as Redeemer, as Founder 
of the Church. Nothing strange. Being perpetually 
misunderstood on points of Catholic doctrine makes us 
timid. But timidity is a vice. We recall Father Joseph 
Rickaby’s dictum: that the two greatest evils in the 
Church are “the Violent Ecclesiastic and the timidity of 
good men.” The Violent Ecclesiastic will get his retribu- 
tion before he has gone far. But timidity prolongs its 
baneful influence. If ordinary good Catholics would 
gather their friends around them, at a house party or any 
kind of party, and tell them frankly what the Catholic 
catechism teaches about our Lord Jesus Christ, there 
would be “ miracles” as startling as any of Dr. Buch- 
man’s; and the results would be permanent. 





HY does the Buchmanite profession of faith pro- 

duce an unpleasant impression upon a Catholic? 
This impression is not dispelled by the frankness and in- 
tensity of declaration. Nor is it lessened by the high type 
of individual who is reported as taking part; by the lads 
who worked their way 3,000 miles in a cattle-boat to sit 
at Dr. Buchman’s feet; the Admirals, World War 
veterans, etc. However dramatized and powerful, the 
Buchman profession, as reported, is emotional. There 
clings to it that fatal weakness of the Protestant religious 
mind, which derives its motives of belief from within; 
from vivid experience, not from the reality of an historic 
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fact. Christ is “ put in the forefront” as a sentiment; 
lofty, inspiring, but still a sentiment; not put forward as 
the person whose unique claims, as Divine, to the recogni- 
tion of the intellect and to the obedience of the will are 
historically proven in the sharp crucible of human reason. 
Hence the unrealism of Buchmanism, which unrealism 
extends to the handling of moral matters. 

A realistic gentleman, who makes his confession not at 
a religious house party, but in the August 3 issue of the 
Christian Register, remarks, as to the matter of sex: “ In 
this field, or any other where a realistic or practical point 
of view is essential, I advise avoidance of Buchmanism.” 





HE gentleman in question (anonymous) describes 

himself as a “ panhandler,” who for two or three 
years has been obliged to live upon the charity of the 
clergy: all denominations." From his observations, which 
are somewhat merciless, I gather that the confirmed pan- 
handler amuses himself with some study of his bene- 
factors. Clergymen today, he finds, are less unyielding 
than they were as to moral requirements in applicants for 
charity; they are coming around to the “ Anglican and 
Roman perspective (which has always been more generous 
to the erring).” Applicants are suspicious of the “ social 
gospeler,”” whose tendency to question him “ usually leaves 
him unhappily convinced that ‘the guy’s nosey.”” And 
for the “ obviously ‘ tolerant ’ clergyman the applicant has 
little respect.” 

Those who ask aid of the Anglican and Roman clergy or the 
very advanced and liberal groups find their assistance generous 
and prompt. Nor is the man asked to give hostages to Heaven.... 

What should the clergyman asked for assistance do? Again I 
commend to Protestantism a study of the perspective of the 
Anglo-Catholic and the Roman Catholic practice of relief. Clerics 
of these two groups have been trained to see charity as an obliga- 
tion they willingly assume as a function of routine living. To its 
dispensation they bring a finer friendliness and quicker sympathy 
than others, and they always obey their vow of confidence. If they 
are frequently taken in, they have the satisfaction of knowing 
they lost little time and gave in accordance with their means 
and the individual’s stated needs. 

Which seems to indicate, among other things, that 
religious realism has its practical side. 





UT without adequate instruction there will be no re- 
ligious realism. Father Charles Francis Kelly, of 
Saint Donato’s Church, New Haven, has worked out a 
system of teacher plans in Christian doctrine which should 
prove very helpful for the instruction of religiously back- 
ward children. Specific directions are given, in printed 
form, for the lesson of each day, with the insistence on 
simple language. The Vacation School Manual, of the 
N. C. W. C., is also helpful for this purpose, and has the 
added advantage that it links up the daily lesson with the 
various aids, Scripture, visual material, etc. 
October devotions will be aided by the excellent 
“ Rosary Project ” prepared by Caroline N. Bouwhuis and 
Mary Gahnbacher. The Mysteries are explained; and 
meditation foreshadowed. Information may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. THE PILGRIM. 
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Pseudo-Simplicity in American 


Literature 


BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 

HERE is perhaps no article in the literary creed less 

apt to be questioned than the traditional commenda- 
tion of simplicity. The exhortation is indeed the main- 
stay on which ordinary counsel on the writing craft re- 
volves. Let the aspiring tyro ask the authoritative prac- 
titioner for the secret of effective writing and you can 
count pretty safely on the answer. “ Be brief and simple,” 
the probationer will be told. “ Avoid adjectives.” “ Be- 
ware of flowers and figures of speech.” “ Imitate the 
parables in the Bible.” And if the court of appeal is per- 
sonified by an editor, there may be a lot of vehemence in 
the judgment handed down. “ Have nothing to do with 
rhetoric,” the seasoned publicist may vociferate. “ For- 
get all about vocabulary. Avoid style as you would the 
plague. Throw it out of the window and never think of 
it again.” A multitude and unanimity of counsel, as- 
suredly. 

And yet, can all this counsel be really sound? Has 
it all to be taken literally? Do these oracles really mean 
what they say? Do they even know what they mean? Or 
can it be that they are saying these things because it is 
the custom to say them and because saying them is the 
easiest way out of what is admitted to be a difficulty? 
Finally, is the difficulty insurmountable and is it impos- 
sible to unlock the mystery of a technique which even 
genius itself appears to employ rather as habit and in- 
stinct than as conscious craft? 

In any case there have never been wanting young prac- 
titioners prepared to take their seniors at their word. To- 
day, as in an earlier day, budding authors and critics have 
inscribed the watchword “ simplicity ” on their banners. 
They have accepted with conviction the doctrine so vari- 
ously preached, and sought to carry their acceptance to 
its logical extreme. They have done away with rhetoric. 
They have declared war on the tribe of adjectives. They 
have consented to regard figures of speech as natural 
enemies. They have decided to have nothing to do with 
the old devices, regarding them as artificial excess bag- 
gage. And some of them have sought to evolve out of 
their vow of verbal poverty a talk that is artless and naive 
and common, a spontaneous fragmentary speech of the 
everyday world and, in America, something fresh and 
peaty and indigenous. Whether they have succeeded or 
whether success along that line would be really worth 
anything is something else again. 

Such schools and scribes have always existed. Their 
succession is at least as old as the controversy around 
the supposed grandeur and simplicity of the Bible as op- 
posed to the supposed artificiality of the secular classics. 
Indeed, they go back beyond that to the war between the 
disciples of Isocrates and the school of Sicilian rhetori- 
cians. They may be said to date from the time when the 
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first pedagogue inveighed against the flamboyant rhetoric 
of the first pupil intoxicated by the revealing beauty of 
words. And, as has been noted, they are very local and 
very modern also. We have them here in our schools of 
infantile, monosyllabic writing, and notably in the 
preachers and practitioners of the Hemingway cult. These 
schools have served at least one good purpose in carry- 
ing their ideal of simplicity to its logical absurdity. 

Not all the coming writers have put faith in these fluent 
precepts. There are some who have compared homily with 
example. They have understood the admonition against 
purple writing born of a first calf-love affair with words. 
But could it be true that everything should be sacrificed 
on the altar of simplicity? Was Hamlet simple? Were 
any of the plays of Shakespeare simple? Were they de- 
void of vocabulary and style and rhetoric and figures of 
speech? Were they not on the contrary heady and com- 
pact and multicolored and overwhelming and exuberant 
with the superabundance of all these things? Where in- 
deed was the author of the first rank on whom the label 
of simplicity could be pinned? What was the mystery, 
therefore, in all this pother about simplicity? 

In the case of the editor, perhaps, a ready answer might 
be forthcoming. The normal purpose of newspaper writ- 
ing is not personal. A newspaper seeks to present the 
facts and the news. To that extent it is scientific litera- 
ture and obliged to use a tried and technical vernacular. 
So what the editor may be conceived as seeking to do 
would be to warn the young reporter to keep himself out 
of his news story, to be exact in statement, not to show 
off, not to write above the heads of the paper's readers, 
and not to expatiate in flowery periods. Summed up, he 
would be simply requiring the reporter to make himself 
master of the newspaper’s way of handling its material, 
to learn his “ journalese,” and to confine himself to that. 
And since that sort of training is not always an easy mat- 
ter his own resort to the rhetoric and hyperbole he was 
denouncing is rather easily explained. 

Where then does ail the contradiction lie? It lies simply 
in the confusion of mind and misunderstanding of the 
ideal of simplicity. The plain truth is that literary sim- 
plicity has absolutely nothing to do with the mental sim- 
plicity and infantilism with which the Hemingwayites 
and their confreres universally identify it. The simplicity 
which is one of the indispensable elements in great litera- 
ture stands not for mental but for moral simplicity. It 
stands not for simplemindedness but singlemindedness. It 
stands, in other words, for singleness of purpose, for hon- 
esty, for sincerity, for lack of waywardness or pretence, 
and for the kind of unselfconscious devotion to a parti- 
cular task in hand that excludes every ulterior consid- 
eration. 

Simplicity in literature, therefore, has nothing to do 
with the affectation of bare, spare writing, or naive, al- 
phabetarian writing, or adult kindergartenism in words, 
or the sort of mumbling of syllables on paper which would 
represent drooling or droning in sound and life. Nor has 
it anything to do with the effort to strip writing of meta- 
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phor or what is called ornament or any of the supposed 
stratagems of rhetoric. The ideal of simplicity has noth- 
ing to do with the presence or absence of these things at 
all. For its habitation is not in any particular flow or 
form of words but in the attitude and spirit of the writer. 

And thus it comes about that this simplicity may be 
magically present in the unadorned writing of one man 
and may be frigidly absent in the unadorned writing of 
another. And in the speech of another man, rich with all 
the full-blown investiture of rhetoric and vocabulary, it 
may shine with a steady exhilarating glow that may become 
extinguished in dust and ashes in the parallel language 
of one who is merely playing the part of the sedulous 
ape. And but little subtlety will be required to distinguish 
the difference in effect and cause. For in the one case the 
author has patently something to say, is inspired by it, 
and is in full command of the means of saying it, while 
the other has some other axe to grind and is rather too 
preoccupied merely with words. 

The trouble with the pseudo-simple schools, apart from 
their major error, is that they dwell too much in the re- 
gion of form and too little in the kingdom of substance. 
They have misconceived literature as consisting of words 
rather than of ideas and effects. Taking too literally the 
admonitions of the schoolroom, they have actually believed 
that the emptier and more anemic a style could be made 
the more “hardboiled” and “lean and sinewy,” and 
“clean and athletic ’’—these are the flattering adjectives 
they love—it might be called. If they call themselves 
critics they count the words in a sentence to compare it 
with some arbitrary, mystic number. They count the 
syllables in a word. They measure the ratio of adjectives 
to the verb or the noun. If the adjectives appear plen- 
tiful they shout “plush” or “ verbiage.” If they see a 
mosaic of metaphors, misapprehending their function of 
utility and definition, they cry out about “ ornament ” and 
“glitter” and “varnish.” You would astonish them if 
you reminded them that whatever an adjective or figure 
of speech might add to a noun, it added nothing to the 
idea for which the noun stood but on the contrary took 
a legion of irrelevancies away from it. They would stare 
at you if you told them that there was no such thing as a 
best and only way to write, that great authors usually 
have command of a variety of styles, and that natural 
styles might be as numerous as natural voices and faces, 
and might be valued for their individuality and unlikeness 
to other styles. They would barely understand you if 
you told them that excellence in writing depended not on 
what you took out of it but on the force, the intensity, 
the color, the substance and variety you were able to pack 
into it. The maximum of idea and effect in the minimum 
of effort and space—the whole history of human com- 
munication may be said to lie in that nutshell, though 
our pseudo-simple critics scarcely seem to have heard 
of it. 

The essence of moral simplicity in speech and writing 
is unselfconsciousness. Deliberately to strive for it is the 
most assured way of never achieving it. It would be 
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better for these people to get from under their Goldilock 
curls and childish prattling and be themselves and their 
age. They might then discover that the forms of rhetoric 
have not been compiled from the pomposities and turgidi- 
ties of dead and gone orators but from the living, every- 
day talk of the people. The most natural and spontaneous 
of speech, slang for example, abounds in metaphor and 
hyperbole. Take these emotional highs and lows out of 
speech, these gambols and turns that typify human play- 
fulness or wellbeing or grief, the descent or ascent of hu- 
man feeling and its perpetual rebound, and you take away 
its living energy and leave a dead thing, as these pseudo- 
simple preachers should by this time have discovered. 

The born writer has first of all to be a born thinker. 
More than that, he has to be a born verbal thinker with a 
wide command of the resources of speech, an habitual 
wrestler with words, the lights and colors and fluidities 
of which he will be able to subdue to shapes so firm and 
compact that to touch a syllable or a letter is to disturb a 
chapter or a page. When that effect is achieved there 
will be no office for the dull critic with his mystic graphs 
and compasses and ruler-marks and tape measures. 
Strength, vision, ease and mastery, conscientiousness, 
singleness of purpose thought out into language are not 
discoveries of clues and inferences. The revolving wheels 
grip the rails smoothly and are easily seen. The rhythmic 
contraction of reflective sinew is felt in every line. The 
metal will ring true and the recognition by the reader 
will be instantaneous and unmistakable. 


REVIEWS 
Metternich, 1773-1859. By Aicernon Cecit. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Comparable only to the splitting of Christendom under the im- 
pact of the Protestant Rebellion was the fall of the French 
Monarchy in 1789. Metternich’s life was cast in this era of transi- 
tion and his life’s work directed toward holding Europe together 
until the power of the Revolution should be checked and the hour 
of reconstruction should strike. In the dark days that followed 
Austerlitz he saw that either a new world must be brought to 
birth or the old world regenerated. He set himself to do the 
latter and glorified the choice under the title of Legitimism. It 
was the choice of a statesman who prized precisely those things 
that the Revolution was assailing—loyalty, order, elegance, degree, 
a justice not fondly conceived in terms of equality, and a peace 
not foolishly bought at the price of upheavals. Leader of the 
coalition that finally ruined Napoleon, he was moderate in victory 
and, in restoring the Bourbons, left them a patrimony which 
would not be humiliating to Frenchmen. The rest of his life 
was devoted to an effort to maintain traditional rights with the 
Concert of Europe his chief reliance in diplomacy. As a result 
wars were rarer; spoliation was less unblushing; the community 
of civilization was emphasized. Public right, so to speak, was 
pitted against private judgment; European solidarity against na- 
tional interest. Metternich was the Great European of his age. 
That he lived to see the work of his hands crumble before the 
renaissance of democratic revolution in 1848 and to die an exile 
in England may be ascribed to the popular belief that bad harvests 
and industrial depression may be remedied by a change in the 
form of political control. In death Metternich received the 
“moving and majestic rites of a Church, which alone could 
have satisfied his sense of history and, perhaps, can alone supply 
the final logic of his international ideas.” The quotation is from 
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the new biography by Algernon Cecil. The latter has caught the 
subtle chiaroscuro of his subject and transferred it to a tensely 
focused medium of limpid prose. Sympathetic to the point of 
partisanship, the author, passing over the hard and, at times, 
cruel opportunism in his hero’s conduct, produces a very human 
portraiture which does not suffer by an emphasis on scenes of 
domestic felicity and a description of the gradual dominance of 
religious faith. 5. Bs Be 





Enquiries into Religion and Culture. By CuristopHer Dawson. 

New York: Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

The approach to this volume would not seem so portentous if 
it were simply labeled “ Enquiries.” The designation of religion 
and culture, in some subtle manner, adds a terrifying note. Now 
in one sense, the essays here collected are quite as staggering 
as the complete title; and in another sense they are as simple as 
the word enquiries. That is to say, the book is fascinating or it 
is dull, and the measuring rod is the intelligence and the education 
of the reader. One gets out of this book what one brings to it; 
the greater the mind of the reader, the fuller his knowledge of 
history and its philosophy, the deeper his Faith and the sounder his 
culture, the more intense will be his pleasure in devouring, and 
the metaphor is intended, these fifteen masterly papers. Mr. 
Dawson, with each successive book, has climbed a higher step to 
the pinnacle of greatness among the philosophers, historians, and 
sociologists of England. The notability of that achievement is 
magnified by the fact that Mr. Dawson is an avowed Catholic 
and presents an undefiled Catholic philosophy and theology. As 
the biased secular book sections of the newspapers will hasten 
to add, for the protection of their readers, Mr. Dawson is a 
Catholic propagandist! Not really, but only a Catholic writing 
the solution to the problems of a disordered secular world, and a 
Catholic prophesying destruction of all world order unless there 
is a reformation according to Catholic principles. As noted, there 
are fifteen large essays, each of which is equivalent to an authori- 
tative book. They deal with Christianity, with culture, with 
philosophy, with world tendencies; they treat these matters in our 
contemporary age, in the periods of historic time, and before 
history was recorded contemporaneously; they examine these 
matters in the civilization of Europe, including Russia particularly, 
Asia, and America, as well as among the aborigines. The central 
thesis inquires into the contact and the contrast between the 
spiritual life of the individual and the social, material organiza- 
tion that surrounds the individual. As applied to our existent 
world, Mr. Dawson affirms that we are in danger if we lose our 
spiritual roots, and would add that we have already to a great 
extent lost or destroyed the spiritual. With his powers of 
analysis and synthesis, with his stupendous familiarity with history, 
with his calm detachment, Mr. Dawson bids fair to be the out- 
standing thinker of the new world that is forming. F. X. T. 





S. Elizabeth of Hungary. By Franz JOHANNES von WEINRICH 
Translated by I. J. Cottrns. London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 8/6. 

Any reader of this book will agree with the statement of the 
publishers: “This book is unusual as St. Elizabeth’s life was 
unusual.” From the begirsing to the end, there is too evident an 
effort to convey vivid pictures, one piled upon another with only 
five little asterisk marks indicating wide jumps of viewpoint, till 
the poor reader is quite bewildered and wonders what it is all 
about. The opening chapter, for example, describes, very vividly 
to be sure, through twenty-four pages the Great Interdict pro- 
nounced on France by Pope Celestine III (1200) and the wretched 
social conditions of those gloomy years. Then the picture, or 
rather the series of pictures, brightens with the coming of St. 
Francis of Assisi and we are introduced to the subject of the 
book with the words: “At the same hour, a child was born to 
King Andreas and Queen Gertrude, at Pressburg, in Hungary; 
and they called her name Elizabeth.” Through the hundred pages 
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devoted to Elizabeth’s childish years, her dreams and visions and 
the stories told to her by her maid, Adelheide, are so jumbled 
together as to leave the reader quite confused. Elizabeth was 
married in 1221 to Ludwig IV of Thurigen. The three years of 
her wedded life (she died at the age of twenty-four) make by 
far the most interesting portion of the book. The attractive beauty 
ot her character and her lofty spirituality stand out all the more 
brilliantly in contrast to the wild and turbulent history of those 
gloomy years. Ludwig, her husband, whom she loved so de- 
votedly, was twice excommunicated (1219 and 1221). Both these 
punishments are very powerfully portrayed (pp. 126 and 170). 
Unforgettable pictures of historical happenings of those dark days 
follow one upon the other with a depressing insistence, relieved 
only by the brightness of Elizabeth's Godlike charity. She rose 
above all the wild conditions surrounding her life and mounted 
unceasingly up the far heights of holiness. Her excruciating suffer- 
ings under the spiritual direction of Conrad of Marburg, imposed 
upon her by obedience to her husband, are very powerfully de- 
scribed. The recital of her closing years rises to a magnificent 
climax. The book is a noteworthy addition to the biography of 
one of God’s glorious saints, but as a piece of composition it is 
wretchedly put together. W. M. S. 





God’s Gold. By Joun T. Frynn. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $3.50. 

Those who want to learn how John D. Rockefeller acquired his 
vast fortune will find the complete story, unbiased by the vehe- 
ment attacks of the past or the near adulation of the present, in 
this comprehensive volume which Mr. Flynn has appropriately 
subtitled “The Story of Rockefeller and His Times.” It as ap- 
propriate, because it tells the history of the oil industry from its 
earliest beginnings in this country, the rise of big business, and 
the formation of trusts and holding companies. It brings out the 
methods of Rockefeller: his painstaking personal efforts, his com- 
plete absorption in business to the exclusion of practically every 
outside interest except his family and his church, the relentless 
wiping out of competition, bringing into his organization worth- 
while members of the opposition, and his steady movement toward 
the goal he had set for himself. The author relates how he ruined 
his competitors by securing rebates from railways, not alone on 
his own shipments but on those of his competitors, his more ef- 
ficient manufacturing methods, and the merciless pressure brought 
to bear upon retail outlets and elsewhere when necessary. “ God's 
Gold” tells the story of John D. Rockefeller from his earliest days 
in New York State, through the beginning of his business life in 
Cleveland and his development of the oil trust, to his retirement 
from business, his huge grants of money for philanthropic pur- 
poses, and his present life at Pocantico (his estate in New York) 
and in Florida. John T. Flynn has done a fine piece of work in 
his treatment of the life and times of John D. Rockefeller, and 
his list of sources will be of considerable value to students. 

F. A. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Great Heroes.—The eyes of the world today are very much 
on Joseph de Veuster, apostle of the lepers of Molokai, and Piers 
Compton adds one more book, “ Father Damien” (Herder. $1.25), 
to the growing bibliography. The story is pleasingly told, and the 
shadows as well as the lights of the character of this great hero 
of Christ are sketched definitely. It is good to realize that the 
day of ultra-pious writing about saintly men is on the wane and 
that they live before us as truly human beings, with whatever 
faults they had and with all the masterful will they possessed to 
bring themselves under Christ’s sway as instruments in His hands. 
The sheer sacrifice of the priest who could finally address his 
people as “We lepers” is written large over Compton's book 
wherein the inner wellsprings of that sacrifice are ever plainly in 
view. 

In the same line of biography is C. J. Stranks’ “ The Apostle of 
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the Indies” (Macmillan. $1.75); but this book, unfortunately, 
cannot win Catholic approval. The writer is a “Catholic” and 
the bishop of Kobe writes the foreword, signing his name with 
Episcopal signatory cross. These points are noted for they are apt 
to deceive Catholic readers. Mr. Stranks is an admirer of the 
Saint and writes sympathetically, even though he repudiates any 
miracles in his life. And one main reason that the author gives 
for this rejection is: “ Francis believed in miracles; that he saw 
none in his own life may be taken as proof that none occurred” ! 
There is lacking in the book that Catholic warmth and glow which 
one catches from a saint’s interior life. On the whole the book 
is true enough, but there are some inaccuracies, such as the state- 
ment that Favre succeeded Ignatius as General of the Order; and 
little asides prove the author to be alien to the Faith that Xavier 
preached so tirelessly. 





Political Science.—“ Readings in American Government” 
(Crofts. $3.00) is presented in a revised edition by Dr. F. J. Craw- 
ford. It is not so much a source book as a collection of commen- 
taries by distinguished scholars on the workings of American 
government in nation, State, county, and city. Carl Becker, 
Charles E. Merriam, Max Farrand, and Raymond Moley con- 
tribute some of the most enlightening essays in the volume. Prof. 
Joseph McGoldrick writes on the eclipse of the aldermen in the 
New York City Council. It is regrettable that material on the 
Supreme Court decisions, included in the former edition, has been 
omitted in the new volume. 

When Bernard Shaw addressed the Academy of Political 
Science in New York on April 11, 1933, he must have thought 
that his audience demanded entertainment at any price and decided 
to satisfy that demand. The Shavian prescription for entertain- 
ment is a simple one: Flatter the hearers for a space and then 
insult them. (The more good humor that can be injected into 
this dose, the better.) His explanations of the Constitution, the 
Stock Exchange, the War debts, and the Mormons, would be 
diverting were they not impudent. Mr. Shaw even coached the 
erudite audience to deliver its applause at the proper moments. 
“The Future of Political Science in America” (Dodd, Mead. 
75 cents) should remind the Academy of Political Science of the 
insolence to which it exposed itself at the hands of its distinguished 
guest. 

Germany has a large stake in the Disarmament Conference and 
consequently her spokesmen are seizing every opportunity to make 
their attitude in this matter clear. ‘“ The Problem of Disarma- 
ment” (Carl Heymanns Verlag: Berlin), edited by Richard 
Schmidt and Adolf Grabowsky, aims to give representative Ger- 
man views on “Secret Armaments,” the German Army in a 
modern war, war potential, and budgetary disarmament. French 
security and French criticism of the German military budget re- 
ceive careful treatment. There is an excellent chapter on the 
ethics of the question by a Catholic member of the Reichstag, 
Prof. Dr. Georg Schreiber. The volume concludes with some perti- 
nent documents and several useful tabulations of facts and figures. 





From Non-Catholic Sources.—Charles S. Muir, who is a Bap- 
tist, has written “The Romance of the Bible” (Green Lamp 
Library League, Washington. $1.50), separating his subject into 
three divisions: the romance of the Old Testament, of the New 
Testament, and the romantic influence of the Bible. Whether 
deliberately, or whether through lack of knowledge, the author 
has almost completely omitted any Catholic reference, and this is 
especially true of the third section. Could that be adequately 
covered without mentioning, for one example, St. Francis Xavier’s 
travels, and his death in the Orient, to spread the Word of God? 

In his volume, “The Acts of the Apostles” (Christopher. 
$3.50), Frank E. Allen offers an interpretation of the “ Acts of 
the Apostles” based upon the American Revision of the King 
James edition. The book is in no sense an exegetical treatise. It 
is sent forth that it may assist many to appreciate and understand 
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the inspiring enthusiasm of the Apostles. The author in his own 
language tells the story of the early Church and her leaders. The 
book is a devotional treatise, written in imaginative language with 
an enthusiasm for the spiritual, and contains many pious anecdotes 
taken mostly from the personal experiences of Protestant clergy- 
men. Outlines from the text of “ The Acts” precede each chapter, 
which is followed by a series of questions on the matter therein 
contained. Catholic teachers will find useful suggestions in this 
sincere non-catholic author. 

“The Strategy of City Church Planning” (Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York. $2.00) by Dr. Ross Sander- 
son, is a survey of 2,000 Protestant churches of forty-seven de- 
nominations in sixteen American cities of over 100,000 population. 
Dr. Sanderson’s highly statistical method might be fruitful of 
noteworthy results if statistical methods furnished some better 
norm of religious success than variations around an ill-defined 
mode. Some church success must be ascribed to “ruthless com- 
petition,” to which Dr. Sanderson concedes some virtue. But 
“ American Protestantism is overwhelmingly committed to co- 
operative procedures, Ecclesiastical statesmanship has de- 
cided in favor of emulating only that sort of parish success that 
considers the welfare of other churches and the good of the total 
community.” 





Biography.—When a biographer can start out on his job by de- 
scribing the charge of Polish chivalry driving the “ circumcized 
hordes back from the gates of Vienna,” the reader may prick 
up his ears in the expectation of good reading. And the story of 
a Catholic Stuart by a Catholic Mackenzie, “Prince Charlie” 
(Appleton. $1.50), by the English novelist Compton Mackenzie, is 
indeed good reading. It is a story of strong loves and bitter hates, 
of intrigues and Whiggish cant, of the Stuarts and disappointed 
hopes, of the House of Hanover and prosperous Protestantism. 
Mr. Mackenzie does not gloss over the weaknesses and failings of 
his subject; neither, for that matter, does he conceal his (quite 
proper) dislike of the English Whigs and the Hanoverian Georges. 
And having himself refrained from speaking of the de jure Sov- 
ereign of Britain as the Young Pretender, Mr. Mackenzie’s pub- 
lishers might have observed a like delicacy when referring to 
Bonnie Prince Charlie on the jacket of the book. Whether the 
success of the Jacobite Rising of 1745 would have realized all Mr. 
Mackenzie’s speculations is more than dubious. For although the 
Stuarts had the gift of inspiring intense devotion in their adherents 
both Catholics and Protestants alike, as rulers it must be admitted 
they were pretty futile. 

In his “ Twenty Years A-Growing” (Viking. $2.50), Maurice 
O’Sullivan has given us the story of a young Irishman’s growth 
and early experiences with life. Originally written in Irish, the 
book has been translated by Moya Llewelyn Davies and George 
Thomson into English, and it is, of course, the English translation 
that is before the reviewer. While the story as a whole is mildly 
attractive, and much of the humor in it refreshing, there are certain 
expressions, harmless enough in their essence, that are offensive 
to the average reader; and the recurrence of the holy name of 
God in settings not usual in our written language displeases and 
grieves the judicious devotee of literature. Many excellent lessons 
in both faith and morals are cleverly taught through the pages 
of this thoroughly Catholic book; one only regrets that certain 
minor blemishes in the literary expression of these solemn truths 
frequently tarnish the effect they otherwise naturally tend to 
produce. Unexpected incidents of the distressing submarine ac- 
tivity in the recent World War lend added interest and color to 
the whole narrative. 


Highlights of Science.—The University Society (New York) 
has completed its set of books entitled “ Highlights of Modern 
Knowledge.” The four books which round out the set are: “ The 
Races of Man” (Physical Anthropology) by R. B. Bean; “ The 
Smallest Living Things” (Protistology) by G. N. Calkins; 
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“Space, Time, and Relativity” (Relativity) by H. H. Sheldon; 
and “ Energy and Matter” (Physics) by C. B. Bazzoni. Where 
there is so much of excellence, one regrets finding an occasional 
bit of loose writing such as Professor Bazzoni gives in the chapter 
“ Science and Religion.” The series is frankly committed to Evo- 
lution but Professor Bean is of the moderate school. The same 
splendid format, style of printing, and binding is preserved. The 
cuts are well done. 

The story of the advance of science and with this advance the 
increasing domination of man over the forces of nature is the 
theme which H. Gordon Garbedian sets himself in “ Major 
Mysteries of Science” (Covici-Friede. $3.75). The author’s 
style is pleasing and he succeeds well in the treatment of scien- 
tific problems, e.g., cosmic rays, relativity, etc., which are of real 
interest and yet of more real difficulty to non-scientific readers. 
He is straightforwardly modern and yet the book will not offend 
the conservative reader. One might like a bit more definiteness 
on the soul in mortality, the origin of all things, etc., but even 
here the author sins rather by omission than by any positive mis- 
statement. 





Children’s Stories.—‘ Shining Star, The Indian Boy” (Beck- 
ley-Cardy. 75 cents), by Hattie Adell Walker, is the story of a 
little Algonquin boy and his travels. The book is for young chil- 
dren, is highly instructive in the habits and customs of the In- 
dians, and so simply written that the little ones should have no 
difficulty in understanding. The colored illustrations by Gaye 
Woodring give the book an added attraction. 

Those who have enjoyed the stories of “ Berta and Beth,” the 
group of the Clementia Books, will be glad to know of the 
latest addition, “ New Neighbors at Bird-a-Lea” (The Bookery. 
Chicago. $1.00). It is another of those delightful stories for 
young people, with a special appeal of interest and appreciation 
in girls. It lends itself as fascinating pastime during the vaca- 
tion to those at home, traveling, or enjoying camp life. Youth's 
joys and sorrows, as portrayed in the author’s well-chosen style, 
attracts young and old, each one finding interesting and amusing 
developments throughout the story. 

The hero of “Carroll Dare” (Ave Maria. $1.00), by Mary T. 
Waggaman, is a young American lad who goes to France during 
Revolutionary times to rescue his sister from the perils there. He 
has many exciting adventures. Twice he narrowly escapes death 
at the hands of a very cunning villain; and once, by his bravery, 
saves the life of a Royalist leader. His troubles are happily ended 
through the intervention of the Marquis de Lafayette. This is a 
reprint of a story that has pleased a generation of growing boys 
and girls. 


Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


America THrouGH Women’s Eyes. Edited by Mary R. Beard. $3.50. 
Macmillan. 

Cameprince History or THe British Empire, Tue: Avustratia. $7.00. 
Macmillan. 

Camepripce History or tHe British Empire, Tue: New Zearanp. $3.50. 
Macmillan. 


Houahton Mifflin. 


Dark RosaLteen. Marjorie Bowen. $2.00 
Wilfred L. Knox and Alec 


DEVELOPMENT OF Mopern CaTHoLicism, THE. 
R. Vidler. $2.75. Morehouse. 

EXPLORING THE Times. $1.00. American Library Association. 

Farm, Tue. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. Harper. 

Genetic Psycnotocy. A. R. Gilliland. $3.25. Ronald. 

InpIAN TriBES OF THE SoutHwest. Mrs. White Mountain Smith. $1.50. 
Stanford University Press. 

Lives OF THE Saints, THe: Vor. IV. Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
$2.75. Kenedy. 

Mopern Owne-Act Prays FrRoM THE FreNcH. 

Frank Vernon. $3.00. Samuel French. 


Translated by Virginia and 


Otp Iraty anp New Mussotiniranp. John Gibbons. $2.00. Dutton. 

Orpveat or Western Reticion, Tue. Paul Hutchinson. $1.50. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Priest or Pacan. John Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. Knopf. 

Toto unpER THE Brive Umerettra. $2.00. Macmillan. 


Francis Stuart. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Universe or Licut, Tue. Sir William Bragg. $3.50. Macmillan. 
Whaat Swati I Eat? Edith M. Barber. $1.75. Macmillan. 

Wrat Are We to Say? Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton and Rev. W. Robert 
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Weeping Cross. The Invisible Brand. The Broken O. 
Pass the Body. Hootbects. 

Twenty-five years have passed since Henry Longan Stuart first 
gave to the public “ Weeping Cross” ($2.00), and now the Dial 
Press has resurrected it, and thereby shows its acumen in recog- 
nizing a worthwhile book. The scene is laid in Puritan New 
England when Endicott ruled the recalcitrant with a rod of iron, 
much to his own advantage. It is a startling story of an Irish 
cavalier who was seized and sent as a serf to a land where “ the 
milk of human kindness” never flowed. But the real poignancy 
of the tale is the spiritual combat of Richard Fitzsimon, the pro- 
tagonist of the tragedy. Torn between his love for his master’s 
daughter and what he thought was a call to the priesthood, he 
wages a battle more grim than that conflict he fights with the 
savages. The pathos of it all is heartrending. Throughout the 
book we have the quaint English of the times, even the mode 
of thought speaks of the seventeenth century. Vivid is the por- 
trayal of those early colonists, while their bigotry and intolerance 
are limned by an artist. Those who lament that there are so few 
first-class Catholic novels should hasten to buy a copy of “ Weep- 
ing Cross.” 

Charles H. Snow, in “ The Invisible Brand” (MacRae-Smith. 
$2.00), makes Lee Burkette ride into the life of Rita Carwin 
while she is being robbed by two Mexicans. When Lee volunteered 
to escort Rita to her father’s rancho, the Mexicans lay dead. From 
that time on Lee was a marked man. Every attempt on his life 
failed. Hired killers were not quick enough, for Burkette was 
uncanny in his movements. In spite of friendly counsels he rode 
miles alone to get the necessary mortgage cash to save the Carwin 
rancho only to see the money stolen and his best friend, Jim 
Doane, killed after the completion of his perilous journey. Lee 
Burkette was courageous and lucky. He outguessed and out- 
fought all of his enemies. He loved fighting but he loved Rita 
more. This is a story full of action and well told. 

Carolyn Wells has introduced Fleming Stone to so many 
readers that it is like meeting an old friend to see once again 
the unraveling of another mystery. “The Broken O” (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00) is the title of this new book, but why it is so called 
is not revealed until the end. There is quite a little padding in 
the story in the form of light chatter. Moreover, the grief of a 
newly married bride would have been deeper than that shown by 
Perilla. Still for the sake of all concerned she needs must bear up 
and seem light-hearted. Mr. Stone does worm out the most 
curious solutions of his problems, and “The Broken O” is an- 
other proof of the genius of our super-detective. 

To one who has read much of mystery and detective fiction the 
conclusion is bound to be reached that there is very little new 
under the sun, at least in that line of writing. However occa- 
sionally a surprise is sprung, and one finds a real nugget amongst 
the worthless rocks of the literary mines. Such a find is “ Pass 
the Body” (Dial. $2.00). To say that C. St. John Sprigg has 
given us a bizarre tale from beginning to end is not overstating 
it, but there is more than that to this oddly fashioned work of 
his, for it is in a class of its own both as to plot and as to charac- 
ters. The beauty of the plot is that even the hardened fan is go- 
ing to be kept guessing through to the last few pages. The set- 
ting? A small but select hotel in the more unfashionable purlieus 
of Kensington, London. The actors in the drama? A _hetero- 
geneous gathering of the flotsam and jetsam of London’s middle- 
class society. When about half through the oldtimers will be 
certain that they have solved the riddle, but they are going to be 
fooled. 

In “ Hoofbeats” (Dial. $2.00) William S. Hart, erstwhile star 
of Western movie thrillers, tries his hand at a novel with a locale 
in that same West. There is an amateurishness in the touch which 
is continually betraying itself, but readers who are especially partial 
to Indians, herds of buffalo, lost canyons, and buried treasure may 
follow the adventures of the young hero with a certain degree of 
interest. And the antics of the horse, Middie, are sure to win ap- 
plause from all animal lovers. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


A Question of Expense 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


This letter is written to suggest a thought regarding the selec- 
tion of colleges by Catholic girls. When Catholic girls select a 
non-sectarian college, I think in many cases their choice is de- 
termined by considerations of expense, especially in regard to State 
colleges. Being in close touch with Catholic girl students in a 
non-sectarian college, I frequently hear them discuss the respective 
merits of Catholic and non-sectarian colleges, and notice that 
while there is ample expression of appreciation of the cultural 
advantages of Catholic colleges, there is also expression of regret 
that students of slender means cannot afford to attend them. Some 
say that, even though they might be able to afford the board and 
tuition, the social life of the Catholic college would make the ex- 
pense prohibitive. 

Another deterrent noted is the scarcity in the Catholic college 
of opportunity for work as a means of defraying expenses. This 
is in contrast to many non-sectarian colleges for women which 
make provision for giving employment to students who must work 
their way through college. In some State colleges located near 
cities nearly half the number of students meet part of their expenses 
by working, either in the college buildings or outside of them. 
The lines of work include tutoring, typing, correcting papers, 
clerical and library work, service in the dining-room, pantry, and 
dormito; y, care of children, etc. In these colleges the student at- 
titude towards work is such that those securing it are considered 
fortunate, and the prevailing spirit is democratic. 

Catholic colleges for women are meeting a need—the educa- 
tion of students of the prosperous class. They may soon be able 
to offer opportunities to the many Catholic girls who, though 
mentally gifted, are financially handicapped. Perhaps this might 
be accomplished by means of residence halls run on a cooperative 
basis, and located near some of our Catholic colleges. Girls at- 
tending one of these colleges could lower their expenses by living 
at the local residence hall, where a large part of the clerical and 
other work would be done by students under the direction of the 
Sisters. Approved work could also be found in the neighborhood, 
proper health standards always being maintained. 

Perhaps similar arrangements have been adopted by some of 
the Catholic colleges for women. If so, publicity regarding them 
would be helpful to students who are now deliberating as to what 
colleges they shall attend. 

Individuals and organizations have provided residence halls for 
Catholic business girls; why not also for Catholic girl students 
who find it necessary to work while at college? Work tends to 
develop resourcefulness and leadership. It is likely that able leaders 
in Catholic Action would come from the ranks of students work- 
ing their way through Catholic colleges. 

Albany. A. K. M. 


Is Recovery Constitutional? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 8 a note appears entitled, “ Is 
Recovery Constitutional?” In view of the principle involved in 
McBoyle wv. United States (Okl. 1930. 283 U. S. 25), which came 
up under the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, and the quite- 
another principle involved in Hammer v. Dagenhart (N. Carolina 
1918. 247 U. S. 251), which arose under the Keating-Owen Act, 
there can hardly be an unqualified acceptance of the conclusion 
reached by the writer of this article in question—to wit—that 
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the Court holding the Motor Vehicle Theft Act constitutional 
“ practically ” revoked that Tribunal’s “decision upon the principle 
involved in the child-labor case.” That the principle upon which 
the Court based its decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart is not 
reverted to by the Court in McBoyle v. United States, the Court’s 
opinon and decision in each case gives evidence. In the so-called 
child-labor case, Hammer v. Dagenhart, the Keating-Owen Act 
was attacked on the ground that it was not primarily enacted to 
regulate interstate commerce but rather to exclude from it certain 
commodities simply because Congress disapproved of the conditions 
under which such were produced. The decision of the Court 
hinged on the fact that the commodities excluded were in them- 
selves perfectly harmless. Congress under this Act could, there- 
fore, not justify its exercise of police power in its regulation of 
the shipment of child-labor goods, as it could justify its exercise 
of that power in its enactment and enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act and the Mann Law, or White Slave Act. Under 
the Keating-Owen Act the exclusion of child-labor goods was a 
penalty pure and simple imposed by the Federal government on 
those who adhered to the conditions forbidden; and in Hammer 
v. Dagenhart the Court declared that Congress by the enactment 
of this law had not only exceeded its power authorized by the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution but that it had infringed upon 
powers reserved to the States, namely, police power—which is 
exercised to protect public health, safety, and morals—and the 
power to regulate intrastate methods of manufacturing. On the 
other hand, the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act relating to 
interstate transportation of stolen cars, was passed to prevent 
traffic in stolen property. And while the Constitution under Article 
III, Section 2, Clause 3, declares that “the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, . . . shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed,” nevertheless, 
in the McBoyle case the Court held the Motor Vehicle Theft Law 
valid, though it permits the prosecution of a person in a State to 
which he has procured another to transport a stolen vehicle, with- 
out himself entering that State. In view of the nature of these two 
cases cited, and the acts of Congress contested in them, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the principle involved in Hammer v. Dagenhart 
was invoked in the case of McBoyle v. United States, to the ex- 
tent that the decision in the latter case practically revoked the 
decision in the former. 


Nazareth, Mich. StsteR Mary BarsBARA McCartHy. 


The Perfect Book Reviewer 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I append to Father Talbot’s recital of the talents that go 
to make up the gift for effective writing another talent that will 
be found useful in practice—the good sense not to pay too much 
attention to book reviews. The average good writer discovers his 
talent when he is a boy at school. By the time he is a young 
man his style has been formed and wears the complexion it will 
bear through life. If he has the stuff in him, he will be likely to 
exercise it in various directions and may even succeed in writing 
books that will have the elements of literature. It will be when 
he is well on in his course that the problem of the book reviewers 
will confront him. There is hardly a figure in literature that has 
not had to pass that hurdle, the only exceptions are probably 
modern mediocre writers whose dreary rambling has the fortune 
to be ballyhooed as heaven-sent genius by rich publishers and 
frothy book guilds. Shakespeare, Tennyson, Keats, and a hun- 
dred others had all to skim that barrier. 

In New York the trouble is acute. Many critics here are poorly 
educated and natively unintelligent. Some are envious and spite- 
ful. Nearly all on the side are laboriously vying with each other 
in concocting masterpieces of “simple” fiction—the only kind 
possible to them. Show them a page of Shakespeare and there 
will be a liberal revealing of gums and shouts of “ Plush weskit.”’ 
If you want to give them a convulsive thrill, drool through the 
corner of your mouth: “ The town was a nice town. The river 
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near the town was also nice. The mountain near the river was 
nice also. It was a swell day and a nice girl come along. The 
gin was lousy. Everybody was drunk.” 

These people admire that sort of stuff because it represents the 
topmost limit of what they can do themselves. Many of them, 
though middle-aged, are still preoccupied with problems that the 
capable writer has solved in his youth. They are still what they 
call “learning to write.” Their talk is of “good prose,” “bad 
prose,” “telling it right,” “ornament,” “how to tell it,” and so 
on. Their reviews often consist of nothing but animadversions on 
the author’s style. The writer’s thought, ideas, effects, and the 
ends he has in view elude them. They become absorbed in the 
query : “ How the dickens did this fellow learn to write like that?” 
and are filled with a fury that will come out in the review. 

It is possible that an author may allow himself to be upset and 
seriously delayed by that sort of thing. He may for a time won- 
der at it. He may say to himself: “Is it possible that I have all 
these years been writing the wrong way? Or what is the matter 
with this fellow?” Even though there are a hundred other re- 
views praising his work to the skies, this one injurious review 
may rankle. It may do more. If the reviewer is vicious—and one 
woman I have in mind is the most tricky and vicious in New 
York—and gets his review in first he may queer succeeding re- 
viewers and do the work serious harm. The author can do little 
if that happens. He can only take what precautions he can to see 
that it will not happen again. 

He ought above all not to allow a vicious review to deflect him 
from his line of work. He will find it wisest to go straight for- 
ward. The vicious review may be a problem he will want to 
solve. If the review is anonymous he will waste valuable time. 
If he goes back to first principles he will become lost in an un- 
ending labyrinth. The magic monsters: “ What is Poetry? What 
is Style?” and a hundred others will confront him. And they 
have never been laid. The simple truth is that speech and writing 
are as much natural functions as walking and singing. After 
adolescence he may improve them; he cannot change them. 

There are a million ways of writing and all can be good. There 
are New York critics who think there is only one way. You may 
be writing of a Harlem trollop, or a History of the Byzantine 
Empire, or about a Renaissance court. It ought to be written, 
they feel, in the monosyllabic style of some dull book that sold 
well. The rudimentary fact that diction must of necessity vary 
with the subject, character, and the author’s conception, is too 
complicated for them. A good writer will waste his time if he 
lets such critics bother him. If he looks them up he will usually 
find, where it is not ordinary chagrin, there is something else the 
matter with them. He will do best to treat them as the spaniel, 
who, disregarded, leaves off its barking, and continue to hoe his 
appointed line. Then too there is also, particularly outside clique- 
ridden New York, a majority of decent reviewers, willing to pay 
tribute to work well done. The commendation of these and the 
fruit of honest work should be a sufficient reward. 

New York. Benepict Fitzpatrick. 


For Catholic Dailies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If Catholics would only awaken to the fact that the Catholic 
press is the strongest weapon of the Catholic Church, the “ mass- 
activity ” idea could be used to organize a chain of Catholic dailies. 
The Catholics of Europe are cognizant of the power of the Cath- 
olic daily press. They have not only one Catholic daily, but hun- 
dreds of Catholic dailies. In the United States we have only one 
Catholic daily, the Catholic Daily Tribune, now in its thirteenth 
year. There are 112 Catholic weekly publications (this includes 
newspapers and periodicals), 130 monthly magazines, 13 bi-month- 
ly publications, 30 quarterlies, 6 fortnightlies, 3 semi-weekly news- 
papers, and 1 tri-weekly. If the Catholic weekly newspapers were 
converted into a chain of Catholic dailies, inestimable good could 
be accomplished by this unity. . . . 
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Daily newspapers are perhaps the greatest factor in the crystal- 
izing of opinion. Many problems are before the American public 
to-day on which the Catholic viewpoint should be firmly decided. 
Are Catholics to form their opinions on these important questions 
from reading the secular press? The opinion that a Catholic 
weekly paper or a monthly journal in the home will counteract 
the day after day impressions of the secular press is simply un- 
tenable. Active, strong and virile Catholic owned dailies are an 
absolute necessity. Our Council of Defense—the Catholic press— 
must be vigilant, wakeful, and watchful—constantly, day and night, 
and not one day a week or a month. Surrounded as we are by 
secular journalism and the pernicious and insidious doctrines and 
opinions injected into newspapers, periodicals, books, dramas, and 
movies, contrary to Catholic doctrine, it behooves every Catholic 
to see that the Catholic viewpoint is exploited. This work can 
only be done effectively through a Catholic daily press. 

From the social and economic labyrinth in which we find our- 
selves to-day, it is safe to assert that few Catholics, outside of the 
clergy, were familiar with the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI on social justice. These Encyclicals are now being brought to 
the attention of every Catholic by the Catholic League for Social 
Justice, which is functioning in many dioceses in the United States. 
If there had been a chain of Catholic dailies throughout the coun- 
try, day after day and day after day setting forth the principles of 
these Encyclicals, we may assume that humanity would not find 
itself in its present deplorable condition caused by the worship 
of Mammon instead of the worship of God. 

Dubuque. ANNE MEyYSEMBOURG STUART. 


Jefferson and the Jesuits 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to recommend to your readers an article in connec- 
tion with the subject of Cardinal Bellarmine’s probable influence 
on Thomas Jefferson, about which Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein 
wrote in the issue of America for July 8 As Dr. Zwierlein 
aligned the numerous articles which have appeared in various 
magazines on this subject during the past few years, it is strange 
that he did not mention Father Moorhouse F. X. Millar’s keen 
analysis, “ Bellarmine and the American Constitution,” which ap- 
peared in Studies, Vol. XIX, Sept., 1930, pp. 361-375. Father 
Millar makes no attempt to prove Bellarmine’s direct influence on 
the Constitution. He is strongly of the opinion that there was 
such influence; “ but as any reason for thinking so would have to 
be based upon the fact of a convergence of probabilities both nu- 
merous and varied, it would be quite impossible to establish any 
such point to the satisfaction of others in the short space of a 
single article.” One cannot help but feel that it is impossible to 
settle the issue one way or another in such articles as Dr. Zwier- 
lein’s or in those he enumerates. It is much more profitable to 
treat the basic philosophic and historic aspects of the subject as 
Father Millar does. “I shall confine my endeavors,” he says, “to 
showing that Bellarmine’s teaching on the subject of the State and 
of law and government is in its more characteristic and fundamen- 
tal points the same as the theory acted on by those chiefly respon- 
sible for the framing and the sound and successful interpretation 
of our American Constitution.” It is to be noted that what holds for 
the Constitution, holds a fortiori for the Declaration. 

We cannot but wish that Father Millar would give us a book 
based on the numerous and varied probabilities which would estab- 
lish his strong opinion on the connection between Bellarmine and 
the Constitution. 


St. Louis. Epmunp J. Stumpr, S.J. 


Erratum 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your department, “With Scrip and Staff,” in the issue of 
America for July 22 reports notice of a Catholic Action Club. 
The phrase “flourishes at Christodora House” should read 
“flourishes at Barat Settlement, Inc.” 

New York. G. 
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Home News.—A National Board of Arbitration was 
appointed by the President on August 5 to act as a board 
of mediation to consider industrial disputes. Senator 
Robert F. Wagner was chosen as chairman, and William 
Green, Dr. Leo Wolman, John L. Lewis, Walter C. 
Teagle, Gerard Swope, and Louis E. Kirstein were the 
other members. In an announcement by the Industrial 
and Labor Advisory Boards, a joint appeal was made to 
those associated with industry to unite in the preserva- 
tion of industrial peace. A truce in the soft-coal strike 
in Pennsylvania had apparently been effected on August 
4 when a plan was approved to have all disagreements 
settled by a board composed of Gerard Swope, Louis 
Kirstein, and George L. Berry. However, the miners de- 
layed their return to work although urged to do so by 
the president of the United Mine Workers. On August 
8 President Roosevelt appealed to them to go back to 
work pending adoption of the coal code (on which hear- 
ings began August 9) and the miners agreed to this plan. 

On August 4 President Roosevelt approved the elec- 
trical-industry code, providing for a work week of thirty- 
five to forty hours, with a minimum pay scale of forty 
cents an hour. Fifteen additional industries came under 
the President’s re-employment agreement as modified to 
serve their special needs. The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, representing more than ninety per cent of 
commercial aviation, filed its code for the manufacturing 
branches of the industry. It asked for the open shop, a 
maximum work week of forty hours for non-executive 
personnel, a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour with some 
«xceptions, but in any case not less than 30 cents an hour. 
On August 6 a compromise code for the cloak-and-suit 
industry was approved by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, going into effect August 7. This action re- 
moved the strike threat that had been hanging over the 
industry. The code set a minimum wage of $14 a week 
for all non-manufacturing employes, with a combined 
principle of week work and piece work, with minimum 
guarantees of earnings for piece workers. The minimum 
age for workers was set at 18. A newspaper code was 
submitted on August 8. The maximum work week for 
“ white-collar” employes would be forty hours; for fac- 
tory or mechanical workers forty hours, with the right 
to work forty-four hours a week during any six-months’ 
period. Minimum wages were fixed on a population basis 
at from $12 to $15 a week. Editors and reporters were 
to be excepted from the code as members of a profession. 
On the same day a code for the cane-sugar-refining in- 
dustry was filed with the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Minimum wages for 
office employes were set at $12 to $15 a week, and for 
common laborers 40 cents an hour. The grain exchanges 
submitted a code on August 9 which included the present 
emergency restrictions on speculative trade and price 
fluctuations. Minimum wages of $15 a week for office 
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employes and 40 cents an hour for factory workers were 
submitted, with working hours of forty-four and forty- 
two a week, respectively. The President announced on 
August 6 that he would recommend that adjustments be 
made with those employers who, holding Government 
contracts at a fixed price, have found their prices in- 
creased by cooperation with the N. R. A. On August 9 
General Johnson warned retailers that they must not 
evade the purpose of the Recovery Act by staggering hours 
of employes, compelling rest periods, increasing lunch 
time without pay, or lessening hours of store operation. 

On August 4 two containers of tear gas, placed in the 
cooling system of the New York Stock Exchange, drove 
all members and employes to the street and forced sus- 
pension of trading for the rest of the day. Four men 
were arrested in Boston, and on August 5 Eugene S. 
Daniell, Jr., was taken into custody in New York as the 
leader. By a vote of more than three to one, Arizona 
voted for repeal on August 8. 





Soviet Developments.—Simultaneous with reports of 
favorable harvest results in the Nijni Province and the 
Tartar Republic came news of a sweeping amnesty for 
political and common-law prisoners employed on the 
White Sea Canal. Although hailed in Moscow as show- 
ing a mitigation of the class war and a confidence in the 
supremacy of the ruling powers, the general pardon coin- 
cided with the completion of the canal and was equiva- 
lent to an honorable release of convict-labor battalions. 
On the same day, August 4, it was announced that all 
Soviet labor unions were to be absorbed by the State. 
Technically, the decree ordered the merger of the All- 
Union Central Committee of Labor Unions with the 
Commissariat of Labor. In short, the functions of organ- 
ized labor were to be taken over by the State. In the So- 
cialist State, it was declared, there was no longer any 
need to campaign for improved hygienic, educational, or 
cultural conditions, inasmuch as the interests of the labor 
unions were those of the community itself. The change 
was advertised as the logical outcome of Lenin’s original 
ideology. Side by side with these domestic developments 
went negotiations between Russia and Manchukuo for 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 
Although Manchukuo, supported by Japan, refused to 
raise its bid of $14,000,000, the Russians were willing to 
take $103,000,000 instead of $128,750,000. The Soviets 
were at a disadvantage in the negotiations, because of the 
impregnable position of the Japanese troops in Northern 
Manchuria as well as the day-by-day infiltration of Japa- 
nese elements into the commercial and technical control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Conditions in Germany.—-Chancelor Hitler and his 
lieutenants continued to keep the public mind busy by 
demonstrations of intense power and many internal shake- 
ups. Having reverted to the executioner’s axe as the 
proper instrument for the death penalty, the Government 
beheaded several Communists who had been in the 
“bloody Sunday” riot in which Nationalists and Na- 
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tional Socialists were killed. An intensive drive was 
started against remaining elements of Communism and 
Socialism. Herr Paul Loebe, former President of the 
Reichstag, with many other prominent suspects, was hur- 
ried to a concentration camp. Orders were given to use 
firearms relentlessly to suppress all Leftist elements. 
Many noted diplomats, including Karl von Schubert, one 
time Under-Secretary of State and later Ambassador to 
Rome, and Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron, former 
Ambassador to the United States, were put on the re- 
tired list, and eighty-two members of the Diplomatic 
Corps on the waiting list were permanently dropped. On 
August 10, Italy reported that the German Government 
had promised to put an end to all propaganda activities 
against the Dollfuss Government in Austria. So bitter 
had the situation become between the Austrian Govern- 
ment and Germany over the invasion of Austria by Ger- 
man airplanes scattering revolutionary pamphlets and 
the use of Germany’s high-powered broadcasting stations 
supporting the Austrian Nazis in their revolt and ap- 
proving a campaign of terrorism, that the Four Pow- 
er agreement recently signed seemed destined to futility. 
Italy took up the matter privately, and England and 
France made formal protests demanding that Austria’s 
independence be safeguarded. In spite of the promise 
made to Italy, on August 9 Herr Theodor Habicht, a 
strong figure in the Nazi organization, broadcasted a 
fiery denunciation of Chancelor Dollfuss and the Aus- 
trian Government. The campaign for the jobless recent- 
ly returned nearly 400,000 men to work. The Rev. Dr. 
Ludwig Mueller was appointed Prussian Bishop by the 
Senate of the Prussian Protestant Church Union. Many 
believed that this would eventually lead to his election 
as Primate of all Protestant Churches in Germany. 


Experiments in East Prussia.—Eyes were turned to 
East Prussia, where the economic program once prom- 
ised by Bruening was being put into effect. According 
to a report in the New York Times the whole social struc- 
ture was being changed. The great estates of the Junk- 
ers were being divided up into small farms and given 
to the unemployed with permanent family title. Young 
boys and girls were sent to work on these estates to learn 
farming and prepare themselves to settle there. Unem- 
ployed men were sent from the West and put to work, 
receiving wages instead of a dole; and a public works 
program was getting under way which was expected to 
absorb many more. The population of East Prussia was 
expected to be increased by over a million and a half. 
Under the new ruling all who have been dependent upon 
the Government for support, if able, must set to work in 
building this new development. The increase in employ- 
ment encouraged all parties and gave a new hope and 
enthusiasm to push forward the program. The young 
particularly showed great willingness to go back to the 
soil and begin life anew. The tension in Danzig was 
lessened, if not entirely removed, by the cordial coopera- 
tion of the Nazis in control and the Polish authorities. 
The recent accord, granting to Poland the freer use of 
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the port and guaranteeing more moderation in the deal- 
ings of the Germans with the minority Poles, was pro- 
ductive of peace and better trade relations. 


Intervention in Haiti to End.—Considerable satisfac- 
tion was expressed in Pan-American circles when an 
agreement providing for the withdrawal of United States 
marines from Haiti on October 1, 1934, and new finan- 
cial arrangements was signed on August 7 at Port au 
Prince. The document, signed by United States Minister 
Norman Armour and Foreign Minister Albert Blanchet, 
is not a treaty but an executive agreement, which does 
not require ratification by the Senate of either signatory 
country. A treaty attempting to iron out the long-stand- 
ing disagreement between the two Governments was 
signed last September, but was rejected by the Haitian 
Senate, because the date of the withdrawal of the ma- 
rines was not definitely fixed. The new agreement was 
looked upon as a happy solution of what had been an 
outstanding problem of United States relations with Cen- 
tral and South American powers. It marks the end of 
United States armed intervention in Haiti, which began 
with the landing of marines in 1915, after a series of 
revolutions had paralyzed the Haitian Customs Service 
and United States bondholders were afraid that their 
Haitian investments would be lost. According to the 
terms of the new accord, the Garde d’Haiti, or local con- 
stabulary, on the above date will be completely turned 
over to Haitian officers. On the same day the Internal 
Revenue Service will become entirely Haitian, but the 
Customs Service, the main source of revenue, and at 
the same time the principal pledge to pay United States 
bondholders, will be under the direction of a fiscal rep- 
resentative and a deputy to be appointed by the President 
of Haiti after nomination by the President of the United 
States. 


Ireland Amends Constitution.—In the final session of 
the Dail three bills to amend the Constitution were in- 
troduced by President de Valera severing all connections 
between Great Britain and the Free State. The three 
bills propose: (1) to eliminate from the Constitution 
the rights of the King through his Governor-General to 
veto or hold up legislation; (2) to transfer the powers of 
assenting to money appropriations from the King’s rep- 
resentative to the Free State’s Executive Council; (3) to 
terminate the rights of citizens in their appeals from the 
Free State Supreme Court to the Privy Council in Lon- 
don. Very little reaction was felt by the President’s move 
on these constitutional issues, because these bills will 
merely give Parliamentary sanction to laws which were 
never enforced. 


Czechs Suppress Nazi Campaign.—The Czechoslo- 
vak Cabinet obtained special powers to deal with an emer- 
gency, in addition to the Defense of the Republic Act. 
Eight-hundred additional gendarmes were enlisted to 
strengthen the frontier guards, while stringent regula- 
tions were drawn up relating to the “ dissemination” of 
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broadcast programs from outside the country whose con- 
tents might be contrary to public order. The newspaper 
war between Germany and Czechoslovakia continued un- 
abated. There was a complete embargo on both sides, 
extending to fashion, comic, and sporting reviews. Pro- 
tests by the respective Ministers were unavailing. Under 
the conditions trade was almost at a standstill. A num- 
ber of German Jews sought refuge in Czechoslovakia, 
but they were obliged to forego any political activity. The 
firm policy of the Czechoslovak Government was based 
on the fact that the belt adjacent to Germany, comprising 
the Northern and Western districts of Bohemia, were 
inhabited almost entirely by Germans, whose National 
Socialist traditions antedate those of their party friends 
in the Reich. 


Slovenes Reject Coalition.—Father Anton Koroshetz, 
the Slovenian leader in Jugoslavia, refused to sanction 
a proposed coalition with the old Serbian Radical party 
and the Bosnian Moslems. Father Koroshetz, who is in- 
terned on the Dalmatian island of Hvar, explained that 
he would not accept any solution which excluded the 
Croats from a share in the coalition. The decision was a 
setback for the Government’s policy to isolate the Croats 
from the other opposition parties. The Serbian Radical 
party, however, sought the Government’s permission to 
reappear in the political arena by itself. 


Burma’s Separation.—Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary 
of State for India, completed a plan for the joint select 
committee on Indian constitutional reform, if Burma 
should be separated from India. The plan proposed that 
a Governor be appointed to represent the Crown, and 
that a Council of Ministers be selected responsible to a 
bicameral legislature. The Senate would consist of thirty- 
six members, half of whom would be elected by the lower 
chamber and half nominated by the Governor. The House 
of Representatives would number about 130 members. 
Other items in the proposed plan entrusted to the Gov- 
ernor full charge of defense, external affairs, monetary 
policy, currency and coinage. Reports have indicated that 
the plan will establish a unitary form of government with 
a constitution similar in many respects to the principles 
embodied in the proposals for India. 


League of Nations.—The League of Nations pub- 
lished the Saar Commission’s regular report treating the 
events of the second quarter of 1934. A large part of the 
document deals with the results of Nazi propaganda in 
the Saar region. It states: “There is no doubt that con- 
stant pressure, even aggravated by threats, is being exer- 
cised upon public opinion in the Saar, not only from the 
political viewpoint, but in religious matters.” The re- 
port added the provisions made by the commission to 
guarantee Saar citizens of their rights and to obtain ful- 
filments of treaty conditions. Berlin decrees dissolving 
the Saar trade unions affiliated with those of Germany 
were ruled invalid. An encouraging feature was the de- 
crease in unemployment. 
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Turmoil in Cuba.—In the midst of a general strike 
blocking all transportation and trade in a large portion 
of the island, rioting again broke out in Havana on Au- 
gust 7, when police fired into crowds celebrating the false 
report that President Machado had resigned. Twenty- 
five persons were killed and 120 wounded, of whom twen- 
ty were not expected to live. Police cars were said to 
have fired on people shouting: ‘* Machado has resigned,” 
and to have raked the streets with rifle and machine-gun 
fire. The general strike was called in an effort to compel 
Cuba’s President to resign. Assuming the form of a 
“passive revolution,” it had almost completely tied up 
the industry and commerce of the Island. United States 
Ambassador Sumner Welles, as mediator in the violent 
quarrel between President Machado and his opponents, 
presented to the leaders of the various factions a for- 
mula for settling the disturbances as well as the general 
strike. According to reliable authorities, one of its pro- 
visions was for the President to step aside in favor of a 
man who was acceptable to all political factions. Presi- 
dent Machado’s reply was a radio broadcast in which he 
refused to resign and called for an end of the general 
strike. He then asked the Cuban Congress for a suspen- 
sion of all constitutional guarantees for thirty days. His 
request was granted. A cordon of soldiers was thrown 
about the capitol and the President’s palace, and troops 
were distributed throughout other sections of the city. 
While intense agitation was spreading from Havana to 
other cities, followers of President Machado comman- 
deered an anonymous Havana broadcasting station and 
began a propaganda campaign against Ambassador 
Welles and what was termed “ unwarranted interference 
by the United States in the affairs of Cuba.’”’ Anonymous 
broadcasters appealed to the Cuban public to rise up in 
arms to defend the homeland against American dictator- 
ship. On the evening of the same day, President Roose- 
velt conferred at Hyde Park with Cuban Ambassador 
Oscar Cintas, who had himself requested the conference. 
The President expressed his serious concern over the lat- 
est turn in Cuban affairs and through the Ambassador 
appealed to the Cuban Government to submerge political 
differences so as to solve “ the problems of starvation and 
depression.” 





Next week, John LaFarge will write an ar- 
ticle of much timeliness and interest: “ Negro 
Labor and the NRA.” 

How one group of Catholics is celebrating the 
Oxford Movement centenary in its own way will 
be told by Calvert Alexander in “ The Oxford 
Centenary in America.” 

Kidnaping has become a national disgrace. 
Next week Thomas F. Healy will put it into 
~ proper place in “ The Big Shot Pulls a Fast 
One.” 

How many valuable documents are lost through 
ignorance? The question is raised by Mary C. 
Benjamin in “ An Historical Dump Heap.” 

















